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ABSTRACT 

Two studies are presented in which three fo.urth- or 
fifth-graders, assigned to five experimentally-created conditions 
which differed :i:ystefflatically in presence or absence of tasic-roles 
and group roles, were asked to cooperate in making a block- pattern on 
a round board. Behavior was pre-coded in various group-oriented and 
individual-oriented categories. A productivity index was constructed. 
In the first study of Facilitation of Cooperative Behavior, 
cooperative goal-structures alone did not maximize occurrence of 
cooperative behavior. Performance was poorest when instructions 
assigning task- requirements and social roles were absent. Pro-social 
behavior and performance were significantly greater where 
task-requirements, task-roles and group-roles were present together. 
In the second study-Critical Evaluations-different degrees of affect 
and helpfulness in evaluating the childrens' performance showed that 
criticisms, perceived as helpful and non-threatening, are related 
positively to achievement. Both studies explored patterns of sex 
differences and effects of socioeconomic variables. Recommendations 
are made for further research and for applications to teaching. 
(Author/SLD) 
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ABSTOAGT . 

Two studies are presented in which groups of three fourth-'Or'-fifth-grci.i-:. o 
were asked to cooperate in making a block-pattern on a round board. Behavior was 
pre-coded in various group-oriented and individual-oriented categories. A pro- 
ductivity index was constructed. 

The Study of Facilitation of Cooperative Behavior assigned 76 groups to 
five experimentally -created conditions which differed systematically in presenc-e 
or absence of task-roles and group-roles. As hypothesized^ cooperative goal- 
structures alone did not maximize occurrence of cooperative behavior. Performan^-e 
was poorest when instructions aSiSignlng task-requirements and social roles wera 
absent. Pro-social- behavior and perfonnance was significantly greater where tas"k> 
requirements, task-roles and group-roles were present together- 

The study of Critical Evaluations assigned 70 groups to five experimentally* 
created conditions which differed systematically in combinations of degree of 
affect and helpfulness expressed in critical^ evaluations of the childrens^ per- 
formance by an adult Experimenter. The theory was supported predicting that ' 
criticisms^ perceived as helpful and non-threatening, are related positively to 
achievement. 

Both studies found consistent patterns of sex differences, boys showiiig 
greater independence from and/or resistance to experimental Inductions, with pre- 
dicted effects on performance. . Both studies explored effects of socioeconomic 
variables- Recommendations are made for further research and for applications to 
teaching. 
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This report is by its very nature not a mere summary of two roaearch pro- 
jects completed under a Regional Research Grant awarded to the author hy the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. It represents, thou^t ^'hich stands 
at the midpoint of five years devoted to development of theory and research con- 
cerned vith social "behaviors of elementary sch'X>l children, with particular stress 
on competitive and cooperative work-relationships > The integration of fields 
germane to this area - child and adolescent development, psychology of social 
influence processes, sociology of the family., of the school and school-related 
institutions — forms the central core of the philosophy of education fundamental to 
the Department of Education and Child Development at Bryn Mawr College. It is, 
therefore, a source of great satisfaction to me that most of the research has been 
carried out by graduate students in our Department, who have built on each others' 
contributions in successive years « 

In the first of the series. Dr. Beth Hannah's dissertation study of achieve- 
ment-related behaviors' which was executed under a preceding HEW research grant, * Nancy 
Tor op and Jane Crawford served as interaction observers. Both of them, in conjunction 
with Carol Silberberg, continued their association with the two major studies per- 
formed under the present grant* This included giving final form to the task^ to 
the interaction categories^ and to a productivity index. Ms. Silberberg and 
Crawford acted as interaction observers in Ms. Torop's research on Effects of 
Critical Evaluations which constituted her Hi.D. dissertation and which is presented 
in condensed form in Chapter r/ of this Report, Subsequently, Carol Silberberg 
created most sensitively the task-and-group-role variables as Experimenter in the 
Fdcitilation of Cooperation study presented in Chapiter HI. In that study, Jane 
Crawford acted again as interaction observer and data analyst. : Dr. Torop con- 
tinued to function in our program as consultant for the computer analysis. in the 
latter project, as well as for the two ongoing Developnental studies of Coojpera- 
ir^m. and Competition^ Both these studies,, in two different socioeconomic school 



cef;tings, carried out under Eleanor Murdoch' and -Hele^n , Logo ; respectively, are direct 
outgrowths of work completed under this grant. They extended the perforaiance indices 
in iuiportant vfays; one of Ms, Murdoch's observers^ Bonnie McGonagle, prepared the 
comps-rative analysis of fourth graders' cooperation presented in Chapter V. 

Indications of still further-reaching effects, of the initial impetus jto 
our research afforded by these two grants are pz'esented in the Research Recommen^ 
dations of Chapter VI. " ! 

I- wish to express my appreciation to the members of my department, in 
particular the Chairman, Dr. Ethel Mav, and my colleagues, Dr. Faye Soffen, Director 
of the Graduate Counseling Program and Susan 'Maxfield, Director of the Phoebe Ann 
Thome Nursery School, for their constant support apd facilitation of my research 
activities. • . 

We are grateful also to the staff of the Lower Merion School ^District, 
including in particular the Assistant Superintendent, Principals of five elementary 
schools, and many individual classroom teachers. By their ready understanding of 
our experimental needs they indeed made these studies possible. 



Chapter I 
Introduction 

A* Overvlev of Research Progratr. 

The studies described in this report coritinue o^xr program of inquiry ir.to 
cooperative and coaipetitive "behaviors- of ele:r.entary school children* The im- ^ . 
"portance of both of these modes of social orientation for the life of developing 
children can hardly be exaggerated. Individualistic ,e.nd competitive features 
of Ameri^can society have been described aind analyzed in* great detail by vast 
numbers of social scientists. Similarly^ the incredible complexities of twentlet 
century culture necessitating individual combination of forces in cooperative 
endeavors have been frequently examined* Opportunities for develop-cient of both 
of these social behaviors are provided in schools: occasions for competitive 
strife^ in latent potentiality as well as behavioral manifestations;; are rampant 
in the classroom; in fact^ some educators consider competitive motivation as the 
most powerful dynamic in individual learning. * And^ the sheer n'jmiber of pupils • 
present in the classroom provides an ideal setting for cooperati/e pupil inter- 
action;, though the extent to which schools do or do not foster group -activities 
is disputed* Powerful emotions are attached to either of these social behaviors 
by parents and schoolmen alike. It is all the more astonishing to find that so . 
little is known with certainty about the effects of competitive and cooperative 
motivation in school children^ although a plethora of polemic anecdotal reports 
does indeed exist. Even more difficult to believe is the fact that systematic 
studies of cooperative and competitive behaviors in elementary and secondary 
schools are virtually non-existent * 

J- Development of a methodology for the study of cooperative and competitive 
behaviors appropriate for use in school settings was^ therefore^ a high priority 
in the first stage of our research. It became evident that observation of the 
J C "tent to which these behaviors were manifested in classrooms was insufficient 
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for advancement of gen&ralizable understandings in this area. The strategy eventu- 
'rJJLy ovTiployed in all of our studies utilized a controlled field sotting: three to five 
pre -selected .children were taken out of their classroom at one time and brou^t into a 
ripare room in the school to work together on a specified activity. Thus we were faced 
with two TTiijor types of methodological requirements: design of work-tasks in which 
pupils coald be engaged under either' cooperative or competitive working conditions, 
and, secondly, methodologies had to be devised for tljie observation and measurement of 
sojial interaction and performance. The present studies have built on these fxrst 
procedur-es and have improved upon them considerably. Our methodology is detailed in 
Crnapter II. 

From the beginning, our research has been based on the assumption that exclu- 
sive theoretical and experimental juxtaposition of cooperation versus competition 
obscures important questions that should be asked separately about behavioral pro- 
cesses characteristic of each of these two situations (Pepitone,1969)* Accordingly, 
the first series of studies was concerned with social behaviors in work-structures 
which give rise to competitive motivations (Pepitons, 1971a, 1972)- They focused on 
interpupil comparisons as a major determinant of competitive interactions. The first 
study investigated comparison behavior as a function of cognitive unclarity by varying 
the amount of information available to pupils working on task-assignments (Crawford, 
1970). 'The second study examined comparison behavior as a function of the degree of 
si^iiilarity of activities assigned to the children (Hannah, 1970 ). In a third study sex 
differences in comparison behavior, as well as in competence and confidence were ex- 
plored (Pepitone, 1972). 

The next steps. in our research program called for exploration of social be- 
haviors under cooperative working conditions (Pepitone, 1971a )• This is the concern 
of the research presented in this report. Two major studies were carried out which 
wor«? outgrowths of the research described above. In the course of exploring behavior 
under competitive conditions, it was frequently noted that even when fourth graders 
vrere given opportunities to work together, they did not take advantage of these 
J sib ill tie So When some did decide, to work together, they often found it diffi- 
cult to do so. These observations, coupled with theoretical analyses of 



classroom processes^ determined the direction of oi\r exploration of cooperative 
behaviors: elementary school children^ ve argued/ inust be taught to work toget- 
her. Exploration of variables which would increase the r.eod to cooperate led us 
to manipulation of various potential sources of mer.ber interdependence* Following 
the most influential theoretical analysis of behavior under cooperative cdriditions, 
(Deutsche 19^9)7 a common work-goal was identified as perhaps the most potent force 
toward cooperative pupil interaction. Additionally, however, ve hypothesized that 
such behavior could be facilitated by assignir^ent of specific rolep to individual 
pupils. We stipulated further that these roles :nust be organically related to the 
requirements of the task. Accordingly, task-requirements were specified, both 
task-roles and group-roles were created syste::natically, and their effects on help- 
ful social interaction as well as on perfortnance were cjeterrr-ined. This research is 
described in Chapter III. 

In the studies executed under the first grant, comparison behavior had been 
analyzed into two components: attentional and evaluative. That is, it was assiined 
that individuals must be aware. of, and attentive to each other^ before they can 
engage in comparison with^ each other; and further, that whatever is noticed must be 
evaluated so that it can fulfill its function in the process of comparison- Piaget 
and. others have pointed out the important role of cognitive attendance to others in 
a child's social development: analysis of these attentional variables is one of the 
central concerns in the studies in .progress now which explore systematically 
developmental trends in cooperative and com^petitive behavior in elementary school 
children from two widely differing socioeconomic backgrounds (Loeb^^ 1973^ Murdoch, 
1973). 

Our first studies have pointed to the importance of the evaluative component 
in comparison behavior in the process of competition. Next steps called for indepen- 
dent variation of evaluation behavior under cooperative working conditions, where 
ve expected evaluations to function importantly both in the giving of help and in 



the reoeiving of help. That is, the helper aiust evaluate the performance of the 
pf;rson to whom he is ahout to offer assistance, an.d the manner in vhich help is 
giver: is likely to play a crucial function in the way help is accepted. The 
ms-nner in vhich evaluations were made thus emerged as a crucial independent 
variable^ This area of inquiry seemed to be particularly relevant in considera- 
tion of teacher roles, as a great deal of a teairher's time must of necessity be 
' spent evaluating pupil activities. Since there is considerable research evidence 
to the fact that teacher approval (i.e. positive evaluation) has generally beneficial 

effects on pupils, and since fewer and less conclusive stur'ies exist of the effects 

r 

of critical (i»e. negative) evaluations, the latter were selected for study* Our 
theoretical formulation consisted of a two-factor analysis which separated the 
affective component of criticism from an informational component (Tprop, 1973)- 
In a doctoral dissertation, these two dimensions were manipulated experimentally 
and their effects determined on pupil interaction, defensiveness, performance, and 
self -evaluation. Dr, Torop's condensed version of her thesis is presented in Chapter 
IV. ■ ' • 

Most behavioral scientists would readily agree that the child *s socio- 
economic background is likely to be a crucial variable in his skills and motives to 
cooperate* But the interrelationships are likely to be complex and difficult to 
isolate clearly. Indeed, what research there is in this area tends to be scanty 
and contradictory. Our suburban sample offered too little variability in socio- 
economic status of pupils to make analysis of this variable feasible in the manner 
originally planned' (studying groups composed of pupils from high and low socio- 
eoonomir; backgrounds^ respectively). Instead, we were able to examine intercorrela- 
tions between some of the pupils ' personal background variables and their behaviors ' 
under cooperative working conditions. Further, we were able to compare fourth 
.^grade.. suburban pupils with lower vorking class foui-th graders on the dimensions of 
cooperative interaction and performance (McGonigle, 19T3)^ in connection with the 




'",0 developmental studies mentioned above. These data are presented in Chapter V, 
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A concluding chapter discusses directions of research both on a general 
prograraatic level and with respect to some specific next steps following from the 
findings of^ and questions ralr^ed "by our studies* \Vhile we trust that our work 
will imke some contribution t<. .aeoretical understanding of childrens^ social 
behaviors in the classroom^ we are also deeply concerned about some eontemporary 
classroom practices* We therefore include some speculations about the implications 
of our work for classroom teachings The relevance of our research is pointed out^ 
as we see it^ in relation both to the Open Classroom on the elementary levels and 
Alternative High Schools on the secondary level. In both cases^ we suggest 
instructional practices which allow for student learning in cooperating work groups, 
thus providing structures which facilitate individual pupil cognitive growth as well 
as growth in social responsibility. 
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Chapter II 
METHODOLOGY 

Our two methodological priorities included: 1- perfection of a work- 
task and development of criteria by which goodness of its performance could he 
measur-ed; 2* improvement of categories of social behavior relevant to our theore- 
tical expectations of its occurrence under conditions of cooperation and competition. 
The issues involved in these two areas^ the problems encountered^ and their final 
resolutions are presented in this chapter. 
A. The Work Task 

1 . Requirements . 

In the original formulation of our program^ we listed eight requirements for 
specific characteristics of the task to be developed. (Pepitone^ 1969)- Their 
continued relevance four years later suggests the usefulness of their restatement 
at this point: 

a* A group activity which could be subdivided into several separate 
activities to be carried out by individual pupils. 

b. It should be possible for one pupil to complete the whole group 
task by himself, as well as for two or more children to participate simul- 
taneously working on various sub -activities* 

e» It should be possible to create various degrees of interdependence 
among the separate activities , varying Trom complete independence (so that each 
child can carry out his task by himself) to interdependence such that each child 
could not complete his assignment without help from every other child, 

d- It should be possible to vary the similarity of tasks by assigning 
identical activities to each child, as well as allowing each child to work on 
something entirely different ' from every 'other child. 

e. It should be possible to vary the difficulty of the tasks so that 
g|^(^hey can be used with children throughout all elementary grades. 
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f * The tasks should tear some resemTDlauee to schoolvork^ "but not 
require possession of special atilities^ nor should r^hildren have previous 
experience v/lth an identical- activity. 

go The tasks should allov^ daring their performance^ expression of 
any kind of social behavior; children should especially he afforded the . 
dpportur.dty to watch each other at work^ to talk freely with each other 
should they wish to do so^ or to reinain silent, to help each other, to hinder 
each other, and so on. 

h. The accomplishment of each child, as well as the goodness of the 
- comDined final group product^ should be measurable in quantitative terms. 
2n Description of Work-Task 

To meet these requirements, the following task was designed and employed in 
the first stage of our research: A large circular "art puzzle'' was designed,- 
separable into pie -shaped parts- It was m.ade of plasterboard, thirty -six inches in ." 
diameter* The puzzle pieces consisted ,of pre-cut cardboard;, variously colored, 
which;^ when' combined correctly, made an abstract flower design- The pieces were 
waxed on the backside to allow for shifting around until final placement allowed 
adherence by merely pressing them firmly into place ^ In the first series of studies, - 
the art puzzle was divided into five separs.te parts, and each pupil was given one 
part to be worked upon. It was to be combined upon completion with the four other-, 
parts which were being executed simultaneously by four other Ss- Criteria a,b,f, 
and g could be .satisfied by this device. In order to vary similarity and difficulty 
(criteria d and e); each group was presented at the beginning with a model: -a 
picture of- the completed final product. By varying the design of the model, level 
of difficulty "could be m.anipulated. By varying the pieces provided for each S, the 
degrea of similarity between the work of each S could be varied. ~Indi vidua!" and/or . 
-■ group uc'complishment "could'be scored by the time to completion as well as .by the 
ext-ent to which the S's or groups s final product agreed with the model, thus 
£|^(]]tisfying requirement h._ 
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VThile satisfac3tory for the exploratory stage of our research;, the original 
v/ork'task had several deficiencies which demarxded improvement. Foremost among the 
vealciesses was the make -shift nature of the rnaci^rlals usedc Consequently^ the 
'^Pep hoard" was designed: a circular boards, 40" in diameter, made of 5" duraply^^ 
covered with a velvet-like substance. Commercially 'Known as "Velcro," Instead of 
card-board pieces, Pattern-Blocks from Elementary Science Study, a product 
McGsaw Hill COo, were used. The set consists of 250 pieces, three -sixteenth inches 
thick, of various shapes, sizes and colors which can be combined in innumerable ways. 
A small piece of Velcro attached by us to the back of each block allows adhesion to 
the board; yet blocks can be easily liftod and placed into different positions on 
the board □ 

In the first -stage studies, five children were working on their own pie- 
shaped parts separately at seats arranged in a circle, and only combined their parts 
at the end of their work to give a final group product.. The shift in emphasis to 
cooperation rather than competition demanded joint action rather than work on 
separate parts » Accordingly^ children stood around the board which was placed on 
the table, with the box of pieces in the center, and a coirjmon product was demanded 
from the group right at the outset- Three thin, black ribbons emanating from the 
center can be fastened at the periphery to divide the board into three parts, should 
separate work be demanded^ These ribbons are used when competitive conditions are 
created and Ss are called upon to work by themselves; under cooperative conditions, 
the separations are removed* We have also explored the feasibility of separating 
the Pep-board into several parts which may be joined or separated as necessary- 
This proved entirely successful, and opens up fut^ur'e use in investigations of 
performance as a function of spatial separation of group members, team cooperation 
or competition^ etc* Completion of the present series of studies satisfied us that 
we had^ in the Pep Board and Pattern Blocks, an Instrument which was highly satis- 
factory as a means of creating either competitive or cooperative conditions. 
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3. ■fe^.surement of Performance. 

A limtation of the earlier studies vas use of the model as a criterion 
for evaluation of performance^ as it restricted the group's product to imitation 
of a mod.-5.'l, Tn-^ present research has abandoned the models and pupils are given 
freodom tc make anything they wish. This widens enormously the range of group 
behaviors vmich may be studied by our inethodology. as it may include factors 
su'^h as creativity^ inventiveness, group decision^ etc. factors vhich were 
irrelevant when the goal of the group was that of copying a model. The final 
product if; photographed with a polaroid camera^ and scoring proceeds from the 
photograph. But how can performance be measured in the absence of a standard of 
correctness? 

We have provided standards in several other ways. In the two major studies 
t/eported here^ Ss were simply given verbally certain criteria for perf ormance*, In 
essence they were told "»,»you can make anything you want, but your picture must 
have a common theme^ be unified, balanced and hang together../'. Various indices 
were devised which allowed measiorement of the extent to which these requirements 
v/ere ?x.et. Additionally indices of "elaborateness of design" and "complexity of 
thc::r.e'' were explored, to give objective measur-es of quality of performance which 
would reflect aspects of the group* s creativity and inventiveness. 

Pi::itLires of the final product of each group were scored independently by 
two judges. Ratings for each index were then compared^ Differences were dis- 
cussed until agreement was reached*^ Overall, there was an Qoio agreement between 
the judges before resolution of differences. Overall impression was included as a 
possible index to determine if raters^ impressionistic judgments without specific 
Instructions would be as reliable as a scale which specified exact dimensions and 
crltf.'rirj. according to which ratings were to be made^ They were not as reliable as 
there was only 67^ agreement between the two raters in judgment of overall impression. 
However^ It Is important to note that the pooled ratings of overall impressions 
^^^^Q '^CTxeL^.ze significantly with each of the different indices. 



Apperx.dix A-1 presents the definitions and saorla.g system for the eleven 
different indices; Appendix. A-2 presents interrjorre3.atlov:s of the indices* 

Out of the 66 intercorreiatiouS;» aln.ost '^0% shov; highly significant 
relationships.. Interestingly, the highest Interccrreiatlons are obtained "between 
the indices devised for the different reciuireviiants of an.ifiaatlori^ "balance and . 
comonality. Elaborateness is distinct fro:r: these indioes', and quantity is a?tso 
uncorrelatedo In fact^ quantity of performance is the only index that does hot 
relate to any of the other qualitative indices other than elaborateness « Tne 
latter correlation would seem to add to the validity of our indices: for, almost 
hy definition^ more elaborate products would necessitate use of more pieces. 

The conclusion^ then^ justified by these first explorations, would seem to 
be that quality of performance can be reliably and meaningfully scored by our scoring 
system., Additional corroboration of its validity was obtained from explorations of 
scores received by -children classified as "emotionally disturbed'*^ which were 
significaiitly lower on all qualitative indices. 

It is. envisaged that different concerns of different future studies in this 
area will make .different types of indices appropriate^ 'For instance, in the ongoing" 
developmental studies mentioned in Chapter 1^ pupils from Kindergarten through fifth 
grade are asked to "make a big person"^- instead of following the requirements ' ^ 
described previously. Requests for products which' depict identical objects or have 
identical themes makes products more comparable and thus one would expect that 
scoring would be facilitated and scoring .reliability increasedo In the case' of the 
request for a person^ in a developmental study there is the added advantage that 
there are known developmental differences among children when asked to draw a 
person;? and^ what makes it still more advantageous^ various scoring indices for 
such drawings are in existence (e^g, Koppitz, Goodenough)^ Murdoch and Loeb have 
adapted" some of these indices in development of their own measures^ which include: 
sise of the person; . sex-identity; movements; proportions among bodily parts; 
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det-vlii and elaborations of parts; n^jxabev of parts; role-conceptions;, and so 
forth- Even though not used in the two studies reported here^ for tho^i-e 
irtorested in this subsequent developmeno of scoring indices, their sy^:tem is 
inclarlf.'d in Appendix 
B' Soc:ie/i Intersection 

1« Definition of Interaction Categories 

Each of o'or studies has employed the same set of precoded interaction 
categories !n.odified in each case to observe in greatest detail those "behaviors which 
were of concern to specific hypotheses generated by a given study- That is^ we have 
devised a broad set of categories for observation of behaviors which characterize 
social interactions under both cooperative and competitive working conditions. 
Tb.esa include a variety of Attentional Ber.aviors : a variety of Evaluative Behaviors ; 
a variety of Helping Patterns ; a variety of Hindering Patterns ; as well as additional 
assortments of " positive " and "nega tive " social interactions. Then^, categories were 
expanded for behaviors which were of paramount concern in a given study^ while be- 
hv/iors of lesser importance were combined rather than differentiated • 

Thus., in the first studies concerned/ with conditions hypothesized to elicit 
cOiTi.parison behaviors^ detailed categories were provided for observation of both 
::oraponents - attentional behaviors and evaluational behaviors. Observers were 
/woked to differentiate between verbal and non-verbal attending. Both attentional 
and evaluative acts were recorded with respect to their referent: own work^ work 
of specified others in group^ and the group product- Evaluations were distinguished 
±'r terms of their mode: - positive^ neutral^ negative - as well as their referent - 
sel'L\ specified others^ group- Special attention was given to development of the 
category of Besting;^ as well as Raising own status j or Lowering status of others^ 
as these ::;onstituted major be^iavioral evidence of competitive motivation. Defini- 
tions may be foujid in the various publications connected with the first r;rant. 
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With the study of cooperative coriditiorxS , the 'ai^tJc^ coccern of this report^ . 
major emphasis in observation shifted to pro-soclai behaviors o Pilot studies had 
fu-Ily supported cur expectations that very little i^ege.^-ive "behavior in general, 
'and Bestir.g "behavior in particular^ would 0'jcur« To c;a6e observer -loe'd, behaviors 
asBoviiated with competitive motivation - attentio'cal behaviors and besting primarily 
vere r^ot recorded; however, the Experimenter was asked to note these down in her 
records as they occui^red. 

In the Critical Evaluation study/ where evaluative behavior was varied 
independently^ evaluative, categories were expanded to Iviclude a variety of responbes 
made to the Evaluator* These behaviors were re^:;orded both by the Exp^^rlmenter and 
an ar.ded process observer. In the Role Facilitation study^ where evaluations were 
not created experimentally and vhere^ in fact^ every effort was made to create a 
non -evaluative climate in which cooperation would take' place^ j very little evaluative 
coirs:ents were obtained and hence not recorded la finer detail. As will be seen in 
the Results section of that study, their low frequency^ in factor prevented' their 
further analysis, . j) • * " 

Definitions of observation categories ;&uiployed lu the two studies, with 
illustrative examples given to. observers, are presented in Appendix B-1. 

The most important innovation in behavioral observation was progress in . 
• our^ ability to descHbe the group's working pattern. How, the children worked 
together seemed likely to be of crucial importance^ in work-situations which require 
joint group effort . Each of the studies advanced our methodology one step further. 
In" the Critical "Evaluation study, which v/as executed before the remaining two^ the 
work-pattern was recorded simply in terms of the nui'nber of children who were working 
together at any one time^ Three' possibilities existed 2 tnree children, each 
working alone: two children working.'together and one 'alone; or three children 
working together o / Each interaction -recordln^^^ divided into three 

separate sections corresponding to these three possible work-patterns_5> ' and all 



interactions were? recorded In a given section determined 'by the ongoing working- 
pattern. « 

It was recognized that each of the children ctJild be working "by themselves, 
yet working on a part of the pattern which was needed "by the group, and, reasoning 
analogously, that mere working on the same section did not necessarily signify a 
cooperative working pattern. Accordingly, observers in the Role Facilitation 
■ study:, where the dynamics of work were of paramount concern; were given additional 
criteria which allowed them to record whether a child was working toward his' own 
goal exclusively (i.e. working for self), or whether he was contributing to the 
group goal (i.e. works for group ). This distinction proved to be most important 
and meaningful in analysis of the group's product as a function of particular role- 
interde pendencies which we had attempted to create- 

In the Developmental Studies which involved the Socio-economic com.parisons 
reported in Chapter V, it was important to determine specific work-patterns which 
would disclose social skills in cooperation that might be characteristic at given 
age-levelso Accordingly, observers were asked to make additional judgments of -the ■ 
degree of coordination present among the two or three children who were working 
together* Tlie Experimenter was asked to make a record whenever it was possible to 
state, according to agreed-upon criteria, which of the three children. was directing.; 
the groug' s work and thus could be said to execute leadership functions. 

The extent to which observers succeeded in utilizing this interaction-system 
is examined next. • ' • . . * * 

. 2« .Tlae Observation Process . and its Reliability * j 

Two observers were responsible for recording interactions ' among all three 
children. During the experiment, each of the three children wore a large identify- 
ing number on a ribbon around his or her neck so that the behaviors could be coded 
according to initiator and .recipient ." Behavior was recorded at least once eveiry 
fifteen seconds when- the group was working with no verbal interaction at all- When 
•Iprbal Interaction occurred^ continuous recording was em^ployedo , • 



The. coservers had been trained by the Uis^- cf sl'aalated grcupS;, video-- 
taped groups and pilot groups; as Ynentioned previously, soT.e of the observers 
had had- previous observational experiences in our research > They partlt^ipated in 
the refinement and final -formalation of the oodln.g c.efi:..itlons., D'va:^ing the period 
of or?,going research, brief discussions vere held o^^tweei] Ge^sdons to resolve any 
problems vhich had ax-isen in a given session. 

Pearson product -moment coef f icienr.s of correlation were coraputed between 
amoujrrts of behavior accorded by the observerrri irtto e^tch caregory. Results are 
presented in Table I. Unless otherwise indioated. a?.t^^ presented in this chaptr^r 
are based on the Critical Evaluation study only, in order to avoid du.plleation of 
data from the Facilitation Study^ with which they are in agreement in 'all major 
respects t discussed* ' . ' 

For. clarity of presentation^ some of the separate categories: are combined 
into larger units and presented in Table I- 



TABLE I 

Inter -Observer Reliability for Grouped. Behavior Categories 



Grouped Categories Product'-moLient-correlations 



Total Interactions . o ..... o o 93 
Places Pieces for Self. - o ^ »<. 
Places Pieces .for Group- . o a « . . . - o . * - «. « . . * <. » » . . ©93 
Total Evaluations. . . . » . » • . . « » . . . * , . . <, 085 

HelpS«9i»<»*o»a#»»»»»*oa*9»»o»aa»oo»oo<»ooo<ioo»tf«0 

Requests Help or Inf orrnation- c ^ ....... o c , « o82' 

Accepts Help and SuggestionSo c . 083 

Ignores Help and Suggestions . . 0 . . - «. o o , . > . » » « 
Positive Social' Behavior- o » « , « . c c . 0 c a . <> ^ <> . a . 0 . ^^0 
Negative Social Behavior^ . o • * » « . » « . * □ . /* 0 » . » . 0 89 

AVOXdS Ta B1^» a 0 » 3 * 0 « « * 0 • * o a o o a t o a a o 3 3 a o 0 n 0 a o ^ a o o 
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It T3-a;y be seen that eight out of the ten categories have correlation 

I 

cceffi^-lents of -80 or higher; the correlation for total interactions is .93. 
In general-, the greater the amount of behavior recorded in a given category, the 
greater the observer-agreement. For instance, more tinan half of all recorded 
behavior eoasisted of working vith pieces either for self or for the group. Here 
there is almost complete observer agreement. Help offered was practically never 
ignored; it is the lowest category of agreement between observers {063), as, of 
course, slight observer deviations are accorded disproportionate weights in the 
final iD.de:x- 

It may be concluded that behavior was observed with a high degree of 
reliability- 

3- Intercorrelations Among Interaction Categories 

Intercorrelations among the grouped behavior categories are presented in 
Table II- It is evident that almost 50^ of the correlations show significant 
relationships. Two general patterns among the correlation indices should be 
noticed: first, the consistently significantly negative relations between the 

Works Only category and each of the interaction categories. These relationships 

■ t ^ 

nerely disclose the internal consistency of our observation data:' the Works Only 

category is defined as working with pieces without verbal interaction and thus, 

by definition, such silent work-patterns must be negatively related to verbal 

interactiono ■ (The correlations are not perfect due to observer convention which . 

permitted double coding when the work-pattern of the group was primarily non-verbal, 

interspersed with I an occasional sparse remark from, one S)« 

. 1 ■ 

Secondly, one must notice the significant rel8.tionships between total amount 
of interaction and each of the behavior categories « Ihat is, the highly active 
participant tends to be high in all types of social interaction^ This is a finding 
that'has been frequently obtained in other studies of group interaction, incluiing 
that of adult discussion groups (for instance in the 19^8 and 19i^9 National- 
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TABLG II 

Intorcorrolationc Cf Grouped Behavior Categories 
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TA3LS II — Continued 
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Training Laboratory divscusslon groups^ Ae/z-i. aiialy 
this writer). The high correlation of Indlvldu:.^! 
interaction, would seem to preclude further ■:.:..■.>?■■:■: 
correlations of ^his matrix- 

vThere causal analvoi^ of soci-;':. l,:.-^:?::- - --^ 
that it is necessary to introduce ^ ys-^er^: t : ::^:.l,lv- 
behaviors into groups and zc observe re-. cov:^^::-. 
is indeed precisely the approach taken in tne ces 
study^ where crit.ical evaluative stciter.ent:? were 
adult evaluator. In that study^^ rejec':ion o: "he ^: 
to negative social behaviors of group nieinber-ri 'r - .^^5), and -M^riber defer. sivenesa, 
hostility and confusion vere all related to n^ga'-.-Vr? socla:. behaviors. Here^ the 
inference is just:ified that critical evaluatio;-.r^ caused the increase in negative 
interpersonal behaviors. 

Co Relations betvreen Social In tera ctloii^ and It eg --.^zl'vizy 

Consideration of these relationships go^^B :;eyond rr.ere :::cr^cern with 
i7zet;hodolcgical issues: they are as \iell of obvici:.> ■'•■heo:^"'^ jlcal intere.-t to o'sjr 
investigations 0 The relationships are examined in this chapter for their 
inplications for the validity of the Interaction Cat^'gory Systein., as veil as the 
validity of the Productivity Indices. 

Intercorrelatione between behavior categories and productivity indices 
are presented in Table III. Perhaps among the raost important .findings are correla 
tiono which show that total amounc of interaction bears no relationship to quality 
of performance and that^ in faot^ none of the separi%tf-j behavior categories bear a 
relfitionship to the overall group score^ to quality of p?:rf cr^nanr-ey or to raters' 
overall impressions of performance, Cn the othe:^ hand, ^^pecifio b^^/haviors w^-ri:? 
related to specific subscores of the prociuotivit.y index. In parvicular^ working 
tcgethsr^ helping;^ accepting help^ and to^al positive social behaviors were 



vhijh was directed by 
categories with level of 
. ^l'".n or -.vl'h Inter - 

" i -y '[ -.z^'r'- z , ve co^iclui^ 

^-c ^vn:-vl(n"^ 

of vne '■^■r::zloal Evaluation 
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pos i/rrrely related to cominonality;, unification and agreement on theme. These 
inclines are precisely those which define the requirements for performance of the 
ta^'k as given, out in experimental instructions. 

It would thus appear that positive social irxteraction helped the children 
to fulfill the task with which they were charged. Along the same lines, it is 
ijo-^-.eworthy that the only category of social behavior related to conception of theme 
13 th?.t of positive social interaction. Similarly, placing pieces for self was 
negat'ivoly related to commonality (r -oh^)^ agreement on them^e (r = -.6l) and 
concept ion of theme (r = -.5^). Placing pieces for the group however, was 
positively related to the same three subscores (r - .hi; Ak and- 46, respectively). 

ULe validity of our scoring system is strengthened by these findings as 
well, for we may conclude that expected subindices do relate meaningfully to 
expected social behaviors. It is also striking that total social interaction 
rrorr elates negatively with quantity of performance. It suggests that increased 
social interaction enabled the children to focus successfully on the task-require- 
ments, while absence of such Interaction was associated with arbitrary individual 
e.ri'::.s3lng of pieces at the expense of goodness of group products These patterns of 
.relationships present a convincing case for the conclusion that working together 
ir;dc-.'ed facilitated the childrens ' performance » These findings will be examined in 
tho light of additional data in the theoretical framework presented in subsequent 
chapters o 

D, Experimental Creation of Independent Variables 

We consider one of the major methodological contributions of our studies 
dejr.on.r-.tration that investigations with highly controlled experimental designs can 

::5.rrled out within school settings. Our studies are "controlled field studies"; 
•-,hey are "field studies" in the sense that they are carried on within an ongoing 
s';h..-oi setting; they are "controlled" in the sense that they follow a predetermined 
drjsign which controls major variables while experimental variables are introduced 
rn.u^:>. in the manner of social psychologists in their laboratory settings. 



vrnile greater expenditure of effort^ time and sensitivity is needed to 
make necessary arrangements^ it can "be done: Superintendents and Principals 
v'^re willing to help in setting up experimental mechanics.;, overcrowded schools 
were aole to produce a room where research could proceed undisturbed; teachers 
were willing to have their classes Interrupted and to release three children at 
a time;, of our own choosing, A sample of written Explanations of Research Project 
to School Personnel is included in Appendix C-1, 

Compromises were inevitable; obviously, oizr schedules had to adapt to school 
hours ~ assemblies^ trips, etc. In the Philadelphia School LM, the extensive teacher 
strike precluded intelligence testing for this year. Som.e suburban school policies 
prevented our access to pupil files. Chapter V discusses analyses involving pupils' 
personal background variables that were affected by such factors* However, in no 
case did we have to modify experimental procedures which were concerned with 
creation of independent variables. 

Procedures used in the two main studies will now be outlined. In both 
studies, E followed a prepared script, memorized to give instructions «. It is in- 
cluded in Appendix C-2, The instructions were intended to fulfill the following 
objectives: 

ac standardization of procedures to Insure maximum 
experimental control; 

b. to create a group goal; 

c. to create Interdependence among Ss; 

d. To create a positive work-atm.ospher; 

e« to remc^^e ordinary classroom restraints against talking 
and helping one another; 

to to set up requirements for the task which could be 
exploited in the experim,ental conditions; 

g. to familiarize Ss with materials « 



?u. Creation of Task-Requirements, Task-Roles and Group-Roles 

In the Role Facilitation Study, five conditions were created; 

Th€? Unstructured Condition . Here, Ss were simply told to begin working 
upon completion of the General Instructions. (See Appendix C-2). 
Wo mention of task-requirements was made» 

The Task Requirement Condition , (See Appendix C-3)- 

Ss v/ere informed of three requirements necessary for the final 
group product: the product must be one big, whole picture; 

secondly, it must be balanced; thirdly, it 
must be unified. 

In each case, E probed to make sure that each child understood what was 
required- E did not allow the group to start until she was satisfied that each 
child comprehended instructions. 

These task-requirements were introduced also, in the same manner, in the 
three remaining conditions which had additional instructions as well. 

The Task Role Condition . (See Appendix. C-^^) 

Here, each S was given the role of being responsible for seeing that one 
of the requirements was fulfilled- Identical instructions were given as 
in the task-requirement condition: however, after Ss had become acquainted 
with the work for 90 seconds, they were interrupted and E proceeded with 
role assignments, as specified in Appendix C-k^ //l was always made the 
Designer: #2 the Balancer, and #3 the Unifier. 

To assure that results in this condition could not be ascribed to the 
ninety-second interruption, Ss in all conditions were also interrupted 
at this point, and instructions repeated* 
The Group Role Condition (See Appendix C-5) 

Creation of Group Roles required perhaps the greatest skill on the part 
of E. As may be seen from the Instructions, E's aim was to create an understanding 
in each pupil about some group procedures that would lead to superior performance- 
Leading a five-to-ten-minutes* discussion among the three pupils, E made sure to 
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eltcit from Sb the following group-process req[ulrer::erits : 
coimnunication must take place; 
ideas must be shared; 

exchange; give-and-take of opinions muiat happen. 
It was felt that to require group-role-speoializati^v; , analogous to the required 
separation of functions in the task role conditloric voald become too confusing to 
Ss. And, indeed, pilot studies confirmed this. In this first and largely ex- 
ploratory study of role facilitation, therefore, it was dc^cided to aim simply for 
a heightened sensitivity to group process in the grcup role condition, and to teach 
some rudimentary skills of group interaction. 

In a fifth condition, instructions for Task Roles and Group Roles were 
combined* Pilot studies helped to find a. level where the Instructions could be 
comprehended and absorbed, without being too biii'densome. We would have preferred 
a more leisurly pace in this, more complex, condition, but decided against it for 
control purposes to allow for oomparability with the other conditions. Still, It 
is true that the experimenter had increasingly mors contact with Ss, beginning 
with the Unstructured Condition and ending with'^.e Task Role, Group Role combined 
condition. In this sense, one could claim that our variable was confounded. Still, 
one would have to explain how this confounding would account for the particular 
results reported in Chapter III. 
2. Creation of Critical Evaluations 

In the description of relationships among social interactions, the 
necessity was demonstrated for independent variation of important social behaviors. 
Evaluation was considered to be such a variable. The original plan proposed to 
build evaluation variables into the Role Facilitation study. As methodological 
explorations proceeded^ it became evident that complexities involved in establish- 
ment of the latter variable would be confounded by further addition of evaluation. 
As duscussed in the previous chapter, theoretical analysis led to selection of 
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the dimension of critiGalness of evaluation^ and 'variations in its strenght, as 
well as in degree of helpfulness. 

The following considerations were involved in creation of this experi- 
mental variable: Above all^ our concern was with the psychological effects of 
critical comments on our young subjects, V/hile we wanted critical comments to 
ha\c an impact^ obviously we wanted to leave no lasting effects on their self- 
evaluations. The decision was made^ therefore^ to address criticisms to each 
group as an entity, rather than to individual pupils within the group as originally 
plannedo This meant that variations along the dimension of personal-impersonalness 
also had to be abandoned. 

Tlie degree of criticalness was determined in pilot] studies . We were 
astounded at the impact of what we had considered a relatively mild comment such 
as "that's not too good"; children obviously were affected^ in several cases re- 
moving everyone of the pieces which had made up their design^ to start de. nuovo 

after the criticism. Therefore, comments which had been intended for a Mild 

1 

Critical Condition, were shifted to constitute a Strong Condition* 

The two degrees of criticism consisted of six. critical comments each, 

admlnisted by E at roughly two minutes' intervals: 
Mild Condition - Comments : 

1. it's O.K> 

2- That's not too bad 
3» It could be better 
k. Well, it's all right 
5- That's not too bad 
6o I guess that will have to do 
Strong Condition - Comments: 

!• You didn't get off to a very good start 

2. That's not too good 



3. You're net doing ver;/ veil 

ho Tnat isn't very interesting 

5. Is this the best you can do? 

60 Tnat's still not too good 
we were rriLX^^h enjouraged by nienbers 01 -^h^ 5,:nocl p^;r:.onnel wno were eager 
t;hat toe study be carried out., assuring us ZLr^r. pup:.1^3 received -nucn stronger 
negative' evaluations from some classroom tea::her .. £i:-ill, eveiy precaution was 
taken to protect potentially vulnerable children- Ml children who had been 
oval-iated psychologically at any time in their 5;..:hool history, or who scoi-ed 
extremely lovz on the Coopersmith Self -inventory were eli-nlnated from the ex~ 
peri:::.-}n'Jcil sample » However^ all the children wno had beon screened in this fashion 
were also given ar> opportunity to do the task in order that they would not feel 
1-ft out« 

Evaluations were made by the Experimenter ^ r.^t/ner than peers, as 
origin-'illy intended. Greater control over precise expression of this variable was 
obtained;, well as simulating likely teacher -effects . E had completed her 
t2-aining as a School Oorr.selor, ari.d, while comple*:ing her dissertation;, served 
as Fducatiou^^l C'onsultant for the Counseling Service Iroject^ School District of 
i^iiladeiphia- Each of the observers were^ at th:^ time, graduate students in the 
Bryn ?^!lawr College School Counselor Program- Tog'::r:.hv-'r they coristituted a team^ 
highly atuned to emiotional needs of pupils ai-i Wf^;ll as to expei-imontal needs for 
precision of execution. 

At the completion of each experim.ental session;, children were shown the 
pliOtograph of their group and its product (whi.'-h served later as the basis of pro- 
due ivlvity meas ur-ement ; ; their final perfomance was praised. Brief post-experi- 
^:.e/:tal int-^rviews were held with each pupil to deter::iiine a variety of reactions 
for expei-imental purposes, as well as to make certain that no residue of the 
critical evaluations pf)i>:ained. In all cases pupils r"fturned to their classes 
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in good spirits; throughout the study only gerralne interest was encountered from 
teachers* no complaints from any source reached us directly or indirectly. 

The study called for creation of Helpful Comments as well. Eight 
suggestions vere made hy variously paired as demanded by the design. The 
suggestions could he said to be objectively helpful^ because they reminded the 
Ss of the task-requirements set down in the instructions, Following E's suggestions 
would indeed aid their work. 

The Helpful Comments were as follows: 

1» Remember^ you can make lots of different things with these blocks, 
like flowers, people, cars, trains, or just pretty designs. 

2« Wny don't you spend some time deciding what your whole design is 
going to be? 

3o Rem.ember, you want your design to be well-balanced* 

h. Why don't you try doing something to pull the whole design 
together, like making a border? 

5« Don't forget that you are going to want to end up with one big 
picture, not three separate onesc 

6. You don't want to have too much empty space left on the board. 

7" The more things you add to the design, the more interesting it 
will beo 

8o Your parts should all go together in some way, 
Tne comments were designed to be neutral and non-critical « They had to be 
adjusted by E to the actual work of each group. Thus, if one group was still 
deciding what to' do, com^nent vf2 was omitted; if a border was being made, comment 
#^ was discarded as irrelevant, etc. As in the Role Facilitation study, here too 
sensitivity, skill and quick judgments were demanded of E« She was to use at least 
six of the eight comments, and, if appropriate, could repeat a comment. The 
observers were instructed to make sure that E remain "in role" throughout the 
duration of the investigation- Their reports, as well as periodic spot-checks by 
the dissertation supervisor found that E's behavior had become wholly standardized, 
i-ri9^" so that she acted indeed as an invariant independent stimulus. 

Chapter IV discusses the experimental design and results of the study. 
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PATTERNS OF INTERDEPENDENCE IN COOPERATIVE WORK 
OP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

During the past half century, various social critics of American 
education have corxdemned schools for their relative unconcern with 
satisfaction of individual learners' personal needs. Others have 
"been equally vocal in complaining about the schools' allegedly 
excessive emphasis on the individual. Still others opined, that 
training for independence and individuality is sacrificed to class- 
room demands for conformity* And, there are also demands on schools 
to train its pupils in skills needed in a participatory democracy. 

It stands to reason that, in order to f motion adequately in a 
society as complex as ours, individ.uals need to 3?eceive training for 
both independence and interdependence. Anecdotal reports of class- 
room atmospheres suggest that, by and large, they mirror our national 
individualistic ethos (Henry, 1957; Jackson, 1968; Bronf enbrenner, 
1970), Training for interdependence is conspicuously absent in most 
schools and research in this area is similarly sparse and sporadic. 
Even though there is a substantial body of literature on group 
processes, it is seldom applied to the analysis of pupil perforaance, 
A recent review accounts for this state of affairs in a trenchant 
analysis of relationships between the field of Social Psychology and 
Education (Chari:ers, 1973) • The present investigation uses social 
psychological concepts in analysis of social processes among pupils 
engaged in a cooperative task. It explored several ways of increas- 
ing interdependence among participants. Secondly, it determined the 
effects of such conditions on pupil performance,. 
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Evaluation of Research on Cooperation 

Social psychological research in the area of cooperation has 
"been greatly influenced "by the conceptualization of Morton Deutsch 
'(19^9) • His theoretical analysis focuses on individual goal-rela- 
tionships: mutually exclusive in competition, shared in cooperation. 
Most subsequent research has "been concerned with deteirmining goodness 
of performance und.er these two contrasting goal-structures, perhaps 
at the expense of neglecting some of the important problems inherent 
in competition as well as cooperation. Our program of research is 
based on the assumption that theoretical and experimental juxtaposi- 
tion of cooperation and competition obscures important questions 
that should be asked about each process separately (Pepitone, 1969)* 
Our first series of studies focused, on conditions that stimulated 
competitive behaviors among elementary school children (Pepitone, 
1972), The present study creates experimentally several conditions 
assumed to facilitate occurrence of cooperative behaviors. 

The Deutsch conceptualization may be taken to imply that mere 
provision of a work-situation in which shared aims are likely to 
exist will produce cooperative group interaction toward the shared 
goals. In fact, employment of the "project method" in educational 
settings may rest on precisely such a belief in goal-commonality 
as a sufficient condition for cooperation. An early • exploratoiy . 
study of elementary school children (Stendler, Damrin, Haines, 1951) 
casts doubt on such an assumption: given a common goal with the task 
to paint a mural, some pupils withdrew, others only helped best 
friends, while still others did the lions share of the work for the 
group, but worked by themselves. A recent study in our program dem- 
^mstrated that, even in a work- situation where a strong group goal 



exists, third giraders will compete with eao-h other, depending on the 
similarity of their task-assignments (Hannah, 1970)* 

Current research is beginning to conceiTi itself with more 
precise analysis of variables within either competitive or cooper- 
ative goal structure situations. It is noteworthy that most of 
these investigations approach their problem by considering the 
task-structures involved. For instance, competitive motivation 
is examined as a function of complexity of task (Gifford, 1972), 
In cooperative conditions, such task-analysis poses additional 
problems which stem from the goup processes which occur when 
several individuals are working on a common task. A recent 
review categorizes cooperative tasks into those that require as 
outcomes a common product vs, those that allow for cooperative 
interaction but demand individual final products (Thompson, 1972), 
Only a few investigations could be located by the reviewer in which 
it was possible to categorize tasks in this manner, and these were 
field studies in relatively uncontrolled educational settings. They 
proved inconclusive, partly because as Thompson points out, no 
records were kept of the extent to which pupil interaction actually 
took place. Still another series of studies employed tasks that 
could be manipulated to favor either cooperative or competitive 
goal-structures among two participants, but concern here centered 
on existence of cooperative or competitive motivation as inferred 
from a single act of string-pulling (Madsen, 1971)* Again, no 
data were obtained on social processes involved. The most relevant 
information about social interaction may still be found in the . 
early studies which contract cooperation and competition} they 
generally conclude that interaction \mder cooperative goal- 
E^C^uctures is more friendly, while under competitive goal-structures 
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interpersonal hosi:ilities are more frequent (e.g. Deutsch, 19^9# 
Hammond and Goldman, 19^1). No single generalization can be made 
about goodness of performance under these two contrasting conditions, 
because outcomes seem to be partly a function of the specific nature 
of work-tasks. 

Theoretical Analysis of Varieties of Interdependence in Cooperation 

The research reviewed above suggests that progress in imder- 
standing relationships between cooperation and performance could lie 
in the direction of more detailed examination of member interaction 
during work on specific tasks. The unique aspect of cooperation 
would seem to be the fact that members must engage in interactions 
with each other, and that a large proportion of such interactions 
must be specifically work-related. It follows that members in a 
cooperative work-situation depend on each others' actions for their 
success. Conceptually, this is to say that what defines cooperative 
situations is the particular interdependencies among members. It is, 
then to the nature of these interdependencies that one* must turn for 
theoretical understandings of processes involved in cooperation. 

Deutsch derived hypotheses which predicted specific member 
behaviors under cooperative conditions from his basis assumption 
■that such conditions create member-interdependence which stems from a 
goal-structure which is shared by, o.-^ held in common with, other 
members of a group. He also states that interdependence among group- 
members may arise from sources other than the group goal. This 
author has extended Deutsch*s analysis by selecting the work-task 
itself as a second source of interdependence of members (Pepitone, 
1952). In that early study, perfoiTnance of college students was 
O investigated imder conditions which systematically varied the degree 
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to which each group member perceived her task as being important to 
the group. Two criteria were used, in defining importance: !• a 
criterion of ncn-substitutability ; important acts were defined as 
those which must be performed in order for the group to succeed, while 
completely unimportant acts denoted those activities which need not 
be performed and which hence are completely substitutable ; 2, a 
criterion of contribution to the goal referred to the extent to which 
progress toward the goal is made possible by performance of the task. 
By these two criteria, the most important activities needed by a 
group are those that are essential for the group's success, and per- 
formance of which advances the group considerably toward its goal. 
Evidence was obtained that imder conditions of cooperation and 
differential task-assignments to members, perception of importance 
of task-assignment increases member-motivation and improves both the 
quality and. quantity of performance. This motive-force v/as defined 
as a "sense of responsibility to the group". 

The concept of member task-interdependence was developed further 
in a subsequent study of young female workers in a factory setting 
(Thomas, 1957) • Here, Thomas made members interdependent by dividing 
labor among them while they performed tasks such that each person's 
performance served as a means for the performance of tasks by others, . 
In other groups, members were linked together in interdependence only 
by a common team goal* Theoretical analysis of performance assi^med 
that such division of labor creates member-expectations that others 
will perform their roles. As in the previous study, such role- 
expectations, derived from the task, were presumed to heighten moti- 
vation in each individual by creating a sense of responsibility to 
the group. 
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Summarizing, we may state that member-interdependence in work- 
groups may be created in the following ways: a) provision of a 
common goals b) perception that certain important tasks must be 
performed in order for the group to succeed (henceforth referred, to 
as task-requiredness) i c) division of labor such that each member is 
expected to perform specified work which facilitates performance for 
other members (henceforth referred to as task-roles). The present 
study explores childrens' performance under these conditions of 
'interdependence. It extends the concept of role-interdependence by 
'adopting the commonly made distinction between member roles which 
Istem from specific work-requirements of the group - task-roles - and 
•those behaviors having to do with the process of working together - 
/ group roles (Bales, 1958). It stands to reason that performance of 
tasks under cooperative conditions would require, or at least benefit 
by, performance of specific group roles — for instance, those con- 
cerned with eliciting member participation, coordinating diverse 
member activities, facilitating communication, giving help to need- 
ful members, and so forth^ We thus assume that yet another way of 
creating member interdependence is through d) perfonnance of group- 
roles , 

The study which follows created different patteims of member- 
interdependence based on the four different sources listed above. 
In each case it was assi^med that such interdependence would heighten 
motivation of members^ Further, that if these motivations could be 
translated into responsible member interactions, the outcome, that 
is the group's final product, would be affected. Predictions about 
diff eij^ential strengths of the hypothesized motives could at this 
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stage be only speculative • As all groups were presented common 
work-tasks, members in all conditions were working under conditions 
-of goal-interdependence. And, as all research on cooperation shows, 
this source of interdependence has powerful effects on member- 
interaction • Thus, predominantly positive social behaviors were 
expected under all conditions. Addition of task-requirements was 
expected to improve performance because the requirements gave 
members both increased knowledge about the work, and also because 
requirements were presumed to raise the perceived importance of a 
task. Two conditions explored the respective effects of task-role 
assignment and group-role assignment. While there was no basis for 
differential predictions, performance of both roles may be deemed 
essential according to the two stated criteria of importance for 
the group's success. It would follow that a condition which creates 
member interdependence from the combined sources of group-goal, 
task-requirements, task-roles and group-roles would show most 
responsible group interaction and superior performance. 
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EXFExRIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND DESIGN 

procedures and De sign 

In all major respects, the experimental procedures were iden- 
tical with those used in our previous studies: groups of three 
fourth— or fifth-graders were selected at random from a given class- 
room, taken one group at a tir o an unused classroom in the 
school, and asked to work togexiier on a problem which requires 
cooperative action for its completion. Group perfoi^mance measux^es 
were obtained and related to the group's social interaction which 
had been recorded by an observer-pair in pre-ooded categories* 

Sub.iects 

The sample of 228 Ss was made up of predominantly middle and 
upper-middle class, white, f ourth-and-f ifth grade boys and girls 
from four elementary schools within one suburban school district. 
Since there were no systematic differences in pupil performance and 
behavior as a function of school or classroom treatment, data from 
all schools were combined. Since our previous investigations 
showed significant sex differences in behavior relevant to the 
present study, groups were composed of like-sexed Ss and treated 
separately in the data analysis. 

The Vi^ork-Situation 

The Work-Task consisted of two parts j 

a. The Pep Board - a custom-made fourty inch circle of 1/2 
inch Duraply, covered with a velvety material, on which a black 
gj^^iine indicated separations into pie-shaped thirds: 
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b. PHtteLii--blocks from Elementary Science Study Program pro- 
dnoed by McGraw Hill & Company. These are 250 variously shaped 
and colored flat blocks adapted by us so that each piece can adhere 
firmly to the board, yet is easily removable and placed into 
different positions. 

Each group of three children was brought from the classroom 
into the experimental room. After the initial instructions were 
given, Ss assembled aroiond the Pep board where the materials were 
demonstrated. This was followed by differential instructions given 
to create the experimental conditions. 

The children were allowed to move about freely, to converse 
with each other, in short to interact with each other without any 
restriction in order to remove the restraints which usually exist 
in the classroom against displaying other-oriented behaviors. Ss 
^^ere allowed fifteen minutes maximally to work on their task. 

The completed pattern was then photographed with a Polaroid 
camera and immediately shown to the children. This served as a 
reward for the Ss who were praised for their performance and then 
dismissed. More importantly, this photograph allowed calculation 
of the group's productivity. 

The Measurement of Productivity 

Blind ratings were made by two independent judges who scored 
the quality of the group product along several predetermined dimen- 
sions. Each separate subscore was based on one specific task-require- 
ment which had been detailed to the Ss in the procedural instructions. 
Specific ratings were made along the following dimensions; elabor- 
O ateness of design; distinctness of theme; commonality of theme; 
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tini -Pn oa-hi oii ur pattemi balance of pattern, carefulness of execution. 
The sum of these ratings constituted the overall qualitative index. 
Agreement among the two raters for each subscore averaged 86^5 these 
differences deviated no more than tv/o points for a given rating and 
were adjusted by mutual agreement. The range of the total qualita- 
tive score could vary from 0 to a maximum of 2^, The quantity of 
work was detemin^^d by counting the number of pieces' used in the 
total pattern; 25O being the maximum score possible. 

Behavior Obser vations 

A record of the group's work-pattern was kept by the two 
observers in terras of each S's interrelationship with each of the 
other two Ss. This was recorded in two mutually exclusive categor- 
ies s "works for self" and "works for others" « The former category 
v/as checked whenever S worked by himself v;ith no regard for the wox^k 
of the other two Ss. By contract, "Works for others" was scored 
whenever S either worked with another S on the same pattern-part, or 
worked by himself but did so with his partner's advice and/or con- 
sent in order to contribute to the overall pattern. Additionally, 
the interaction observer .recorded the group process into 28 pre- 
coded categories. Reliability, determined by Pearson correlations 
between different observers in previous studies, ranged for the same 
categories from .79 to ,93. 

The single categories could be grouped into three major types 
of behaviors Evaluative behaviors included evaluations of self, 
others, or of aspects of the product. Negative social behaviors 
consisted of such behavior as hindering, expressing aggression, 
ignoring, refusing to help or rejecting help when offered, etc. 
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Positive social behaviors focused especially on interpersonal help- 
ing behaviors which could be either non-verbal as in the manipula- 
tion of pieces for another S, and verbal such as making suggestions 
or offering assistance. 
The Experimental Conditions 

The experimental variations were created at the beginning of 
the session in a brief group discussion with E, In all conditions 
E sat in a small circle with the three Ss, and explained the nature 
of the work. Ss were asked to "make a big picture together with 
these block pieces on the board." 

The U nstructured Condition seived as the basic control condition: 
no task-requirements were introd.uced. In fact, to counter possible 
implications that E harbored expectations in regard to Ss' perform- 
ance, Ss were told explicitly that they could make anything they 
wanted, go about working any way they v/anted. The only interde- 
pendence created was that of a common goal — "a big picture*" 

In the Task-Requirements Condition , E introduced additional 
information about task-requirements. The picture, she explained, 
needed to have some overall plan and design. Secondly, it needed 
to be balanced, and thirdly, it needed to be unified^ Ss were 
engaged in conversation for five to ten minutes enlarging upon these 
requirements, making sure that they were understood. 

In the Task-Hole Condition ^ Ss were similarly informed about 
the requirements of the tasks « In ad.dition, E explained that the 
group "might find it easier" if each S were responsible for one 
specific task-requirement, whereupon each S was assigned one of the 
three task-roles: The Designer^ the Balancer, and the Unifier, 
^Y^C ^^spectively. 
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Thn-i: iQ, Djcac ciy the saiTie requirements were laid down as in the 
Task-Requirement Condition, only this time each of the members w^as 
made responsible for executing one of the requirements. To assure 
that the nature of each role was understood, each S was asked to 
describe his or her role -assignment to group before proceeding 
to v;ork together. If requirements were not understood E clarified 
confusions until each S was clearly aware of the activities involved 
in his/her task* 

In the _G roup-Role Condition f task-i^eqin remeiits were also dis- 
cussed as in the tv/o task-conditions. But, in addition, E elicited 
discussion about group-process requirements. Posing questions 
pertaining to differences between solitary work and group work, E 
led the discussion to include considerations of interdependence and 
benefits accrue ing from sharing of ideas. The prepared script 
questioned whether working alone or in a group might produce superior 
results, and brought out the point that group performance depended 
on interpersonal communication,- Inferences were then made to behav- 
ioral proscriptions for the work-session which was about to begin, 
focused on listening to others as v/ell as on contributing own ideas. , 

In a fifth condition, conditions III and IV were combined, so 
that each S was given one specific task-role and a general group- 
role. 

Groups were terminated after maximally fifteen minutes* work, 
the product was photographed, and each S interviewed for a few minutes 
about his attitude toward a variety of features of the experimental 
session. Attitudinal scales were presented to each S, and his 
ratings established with the help of E or the observer. 
O 
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A Biinuiicix*y uT the aal? en± chax^aoteristics of the five condi- 
ti.oiin., pi\i6 Of the number of boys' and girls' groups assigned to 
each condition, is presented in Table I. 

Data Analysis 

Data were treated in a two-way analysis of variance, so that 
effects of Sex as well as Condition could be examined for each' 
variable. 
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TABLE I . 

Summaxy Deccription or Vive- Hon J ibioxis of Coopez-ation 



Condition 

I Unstructured 



Descripjtion 

Coop Work Structure, 

Common goal 
No task^requirements 
No differentiated, task-roles 
No group roles 



Groups • 
N Boyo N Girls 

6 8 



II 



Task^-Require- 
ments 



Coop Work Structure, ^ 

Common goal 
Task-Requirements 
No differentiated, task-roles 
No group roles 



III 



Task-Roles 



Coop Work Structure, 

Common goal 
Task-Requirements 
Differentiated task-roles 
No group roles 



8 



IV 



Group Roles 



Coop Work Structure, 

Common goal 
Task-Requirements 
No differentiated task-roles 
Group roles 



8 



8 



Task Roles + 
Group Roles 
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Coop Work Structure, 

Common goal 
Task-Requirements 
Differentiated task-rol.es 
Group roles 



Total N Groups 



Total N. SS 



35 
105 



8 



41 76 
123 228 



RESULTS 13. 

Table II presents the main results of a two-way analysis of. 
variance, comparing mean behavior and performance in the five con- 
ditions separately for boys and. girls. Mean amounts of all recorded 
behavior are indicated, subdivided, into Social Interactions and Work 
manipulating pieces. The Work category is subdivided further into 
the previously-described work-patterns of special interests Works 
for Self and Works for Group, Negative Social Behaviors — Hindering, 
Aggression, Re jecting. Ignoring — were virtually absent, as were 
behaviors characterizing InLex-personal Competition and Evaluations 
of all kinds. For clarity of presentation, they are omitted from 
Table II, as is a variety of positive social behaviors v/hich did not 
differ across conditions. Behavior falling into the category of 
Helping is shown as an example of the characteristic trend of pro- 
social patterns in interdepend.ent work. 

Performance data are given in Table II in form of mean quality, 
mean quantity, and the various sub-indices derived from ta^^k-require- 
ments. 

Table III presents tests of significance for total work-activity 
for the two major work-patterns and for the two major performance- 
indices derived from one-way analyses of variance carried out sep- 
arately for boys and girls, showing all comparisons between condi- 
tions which reached statistical significance. For each of the five 
measures, significances of sex-differences in each condition are also 
recorded. 

Overa l l Patterns of Social Interaction 

In each of the five conditions, Ss spent most of the fifteen 
minutes* work session manipulating the block pieces. The greatest 
amount of all recorded social interaction consisted in Helping and 
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Accepting Help. As mentioned, above, negative social behaviors, 
including negative evaluative criticisms, occurred only very rarely. 
We are, then, dealing here with groups who accept the common goal, 
who are working in an non-evaluative, accepting climate, and who 
display almost exclusively positive social behaviors characteristic 
of cooperating groups g 
Comparison Among Conditions 

We may start by noting the results of the basic control condition 
in which Ss were given freedom to proceed, in any way they wished, 
without imposition* of any kind of required work- structure from E. 
The Unstructured Situation' 

The mean total behavior, as well as the mean social interaction, 
for both boys and girls, is lower here than in any of the other 
conditions. Examination of the working patterns in greater detail 
shows that girls compared both with girls in the four other condi- 
tions as well as with boys in the same condition spend a considerably 
greater amoimt of their interactions engaged in working. However, as 
seen in the means for Works for Self and V/orks for Group, their 
manipulation of pieces is highly solitary* Comparing now the girls' 
performance, again both within the condition with boys and across 
conditions with girls, we note that the girls high rate of work is 
reflected in their larger quantitative score, but poorer qualitative; 
score. They are outscored by the boys on every perfonriance subscore 
in this condition. The quality of their work is significantly poorer 
as compared with girls in any of the other conditions^ 

The girls' behavior in an unstructured situation with only a 
common work-goal to unite them may be characterized as follows: 
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they interact relatively little v/ith each other, work diligently for 
and by themselves 'to produce work of relatively poor quality* Com- 
pared with the girls, the boys' work-pattern is more group-oriented, 
and their performance is of superior quality. Comparison of boys in 
Condition I across conditions is more complex and will be taken up 
at a later point in this analysis. 
The Task-Requiredness Condition 

Demand.s that work be performed, to meet specified criteria cause 
both boys and girls to abandon considerably their individual working 
patterns. There is a decrease in self -oriented work-patterns and a 
corresponding increase in v/orking for the group, as well as in the 
Helping category. It may be recalled that task-requirements were 
specifically intended to increase interdependence. That is, Ss would 
have to work together to fulfill' the demands growing out of the task. 
This is indeed v/hat seems to have happened. 

For the girls, there is a sizeable increase in the average 
quality of work. It is to be noted that this qualitative im^provement 
in Condition II occurs primarily in the task-required characteristics 
of the products balance, unification and commonality of theme. 

For the boys, the overall quality of productivity is unaffected; 
they too respond somewhat to the task-requirements by improving the 
balance and unification of their design. In contrast with the girls, 
however, the boys* elaborateness of design is poorer and care in 
execution suffers also. One might infer that v/hile the boys accepted 
the work-requirements, such a: structure was actually restricting to 
them, in some respects, whereas it proved helpful to the girls* 
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The Role-Structure Conditions 

Results from the three role-conditions are examined, together, 
because they d.emonstrate consistent trends. Again, strong sex 
differences are evident. 

As the role-demands for increased interdependence increase in 
the different conditions, so do girls systematically respond by 
greater absolute amounts of interaction with each other, increased 
group-orient qd behavior, greater helpfulness, and a systematic 
increase in mean quality of performance. This trend culminates in 
Condition V, though it is noteworthy that while behavior and perfor- 
mance differences between Condition II and III, as well as between 
III and IV are in the expected direction, they do not reach statis- 
tical signif icancec 

In Condition IV, where interdependence is created through group 
roles which require girls to pay attention to each other and to 
comjnunicate with each other, social interaction is indeed maximal, 
and helpfulness is greatest. This increased sociability is pre- 
sumably held in check by knowledge of task-requirements also present 
in this condition, so that the quality of work is not affected detri- 
mentally. It is suggestive, though, that in this condition Common- 
ality of theme is lowest both for boys and girls; perhaps the group- 
roles resulted in greater acceptance of diversity of ideas, thus 
reducing the commonality score • Relevant here is also that whatever 
minimal amount of negative social behavior was found, occurred prim-- 
arily in this condition t 

In Condition V, where maximal role-interdependence was created, 
practically no self-oriented work occurs: the girls work almost 

ERIC 
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exclusively together for the common goal. Their mean quality of 
performance is highest, and approaches the maximum possible score 
of 24. 

Boys, over the three role-structure conditions, follow a more- 
or-less invariable pattern of behaviors they are relatively unres- 
ponsive to induction of behavioral role-demands, their performance 
does not change significantly either when required to assume task- 
roles, or to assume group roles. In fact, in Condition III and IV 
there is a trend toward solitary work: mean Works for Self in- 
creases from 4.6 in Condition II to 16.2 in Condition III and 17.10 
in Condition IV. This finding suggests that boys interpret role- 
demands by assuming greater individual responsibility. Only when 
the constellation of role-demands becomes massive — in Condition V 
— do they respond by increase in relevant social behaviors and 
improved quality of performance. Thus, in the last Condition, they 
become more similar to the girls in that Condition, and more similar 
.to themselves as they functioned in the Unstructured Condition. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Social Climate and Cooperation 

We have attempted to extend analyses of cooperation which focus 
on goal-interdependence to include additional sources of inter- 
dependence in groups. In the determinants of interdependence among 
group members one must include the "climate'' of the culture in which 
the groups are working. More particularly, one must look for group 
standards in regard to competition or cooperation, or, put differ- 
ently, in regard to individuals working independently or together. 
Consideration of this type of ideology seems particularly relevant 

ERLC 
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in school settings where strong standards fostering independence 
are the irule. In our study, Ss were placed into a situation where 
social interaction was valued quite explicitly: E attempted 
actively to remove classroom restraints against social interactions 
(particularly if they involve noise, movements from assigr^ed seats, 
etcO* In fact, E made a point of communicating her expectation 
that Ss would enjoy working together as agroup. Such a positive 
climate seems a pre-condition for cooperationi its impact cannot 
be assessed here as it was held constant in all conditions. Repeti- 
tion of this study in an atmosphere less conducive to interdepen- 
dent work may very well show quite different results • 

Thus, tv/o of the most important variables known to stimulate 
cooperative behaviors were present in all our conditonss the com- 
bination of being placed into a climate which fostered member inter- 
action, and placement into a group which is required to work toward 
a common goal. The fact that task~and-role-requirements had size- 
able effects in this study attests to their importance • as additional 
determinants of cooperative behavior. 

Interrelationships between task-requiredness, task-roles and group- 
roles 

It must be kept in mind that this study has singled out only a 
few of several possible sources of interdependence and manipulated 
them in an exploratory, overview fashion; detailed in-depth analyses 
are indicated for next steps based on some of our findings. 

A major area of questions concerns relationships between task- 
requirements and task-roles. We have restricted the term task- 
requirements to denote accomplishments which must be achieved by 
performance of the task according to specific criteria. In our 
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case, the final product had to consist of a common pattern which 

was balanced, and. unified. The conventional definition of task-roles 

was adopted, which refers to expected member behaviors by which the 

task is to be executed, including for the present both how it is to 

be done and. who is to do what. In the literature, notoriously lacking 

in definitional rigor in this area, these two concepts are usually 

not distinguished (for further discussion, see Gross et al, 1958.)* 

Yet they denote tv/o separate operations since task-requirements are 

linked to product-measures, while task-roles are measured, by member 

behavior. Recognition of their potential for independent variation 

should lead to much conceptual clarity and empirical research. 

One of the main obstacles in attaining definitional clarity of 

the two concepts under discussion is the fact that, to date, no 

criteria exist as to the size of- the descriptive unit for either of 
2 

these concepts. In our study, task-roles were described to Ss on 
a very general level, which coincided with ^^;ask-requirements for 
purposes of experimental control? additionally specified was only the 
expectation of division of labor as to who must do what. That is, 
the roles of Balancer, Unifier and Designer were created without 
stating details of exactly what each person in a given role was to 
do. It may very well be that because task-roles were defined pri- 
marily in terms of task-requirements differences between Conditions 
II and III did not reach statistical significance. And it might be 
argued further that differences between the remaining conditions 
were similarly reduced by the constant presence of task-requirements 
(the latter were necessary for control purposes). 

A second important aspect of task-roles is their function in 
relation to member interdependence. In this exploration, task- 
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requirements were designed primarily with a view toward creating 
member- interdependence and by their very nature created role- 
interdependencieSi That is, in order to have a "balsuiced" or 
"common" design, each member's performance had to be related to that 
of the others. It v/ould appear likely that some tasks will create 
stronger interdependencies among members than others. One mi jht 
conceive of, and explore experimentally, a continuiAm of task-role 
interdependencies varying from an extremely low task-role inter- 
dependence such that division of labor would allow work to be carried 
out by each member independently, to one where each person's working 
step is a prerequisite for the other members' step — obviously the 
highest degree of task-role interdependence. 

Similar analyses must be made of group-roles o Is performance of 
certain important group-roles essential for work under cooperative 
conditions, regardless of the nature of- the task? Group-roles, even 
as minimal as were created in our study, orient group members toward 
each other so that task-required activities may take place. Would 
it, then, be useful to conceive of "group-requiredness'' in the same 
way as we accept the concept of task-requiredness? If so, perhaps 
an analogous theoretical distinction might be made between group- 
requiredness and group-roles. Group-requirednesses for cooperative 
work would then detail what group-functions are to be performed, 
including such functions as utilization, coordination and integration 
of work by different members. Group-roles would denote the behavi- 
oral expectations as to how it is to be done and who is to do what* 
In the study imder consideration, group-roles were defined only by 
laying down a few minimal behavioral expectations in the area of 



attending to others and communicating. Again, future studies should 
and could specify additional group-requirements, assign group-roles 
to specific members, accompanied by detailed behavioral pro-scriptions. 

We suspect that it is the presence of required group-roles that 
often seems to reduce individual competitive motivations under 
cooperative work conditions — a hypothesis with no opportunity for 
testing in the present study. It is also likely that it is the 
extent to which skills in execution of group-roles are present that 
largely determines quality of performance. Without presence of some 
group-roles, task-roles may be perceived as a personal charge and 
while heightening personal motivation and responsibility, may lead 
only to individ.ual effort rather than to greater interdependence. 
This may have occurred in Condition III, where the boys showed a 
considerable red.uction in working for the group though the same 
trend in Condition IV is not so readily explained. It is, however, 
also likely that exclusive enactment of group-roles, at the expense 
of task-role performance, may hinder the group '^s accomplishment. 
This did not happen in Condition IV, probably because of the presence 
of task-requirements so strong as to create some kind of task-role- 
expectation in each member^ We would posit the necessity for main- 
taining a delicate balance between these two sets of roles, their 
relationship probably depending on such factors as specific task- 
requirements, familiarity of members, their skills in working 
together, and so forth. Our study has offered clear evidence that 
performance in cooperative conditions can be improved by the simul- 
taneous presence of task-roles and group-roles. 

We have deliberately not considered in this study individual 
differences in skills available for execution of required tasks. 
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as well as in ability to respond to role-demands. Obviously, pro- 
vision of optimum conditions will come to naught, unless there are 
also present the skills needed for their execution. A recent pub- 
lication presents a needed systematic categorization of tasks on 
the basis of requirements which they impose on groups (Steiner, 1972). 
It permits analysis of relationships between task-requirements, 
available resources among group members, group process and resulting 
productive performance.. Such 9 conceptualization would seem to 
hold great promise for analysis of classroom activities and pupil 
roles. 

Sex differences in behavior and -Derformance 

Sex-differences emerged as one of the most interesting, con- 
sistent and strongest findings. Briefly, they may be summarized 
as follows: girls responded to the role-demands created in the 
different conditions, whereas boys did so minimally. Secondly, 
when no task-requirements or role-demands were made (Condition I), 
boys' quality of work was better than that of girls. Corrobora- 
tion of these differences can be found, in several different lines 
of research, Hoffman has integrated these diverse studies in a 
theory which relates girls' task-performance to affiliative needs, 
and that of boys to their orientations toward mastery of problems 
(Hoffman, 1972 )• In our Comparison Study which employed the same 
type of task, boys also performed better than girls, and were more 
confident in their ability (Pepitone, 1972)* If one cares to specu- 
late,' one might attribute the boys' superior perfoimance to a spatial 
factor which is allegedly more developed in boys and may be useful 
in our task. Or, it might be argued that boys' play school exper- 
iences include more block play in small groups which may give 
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training for the kind of cooperative skills required with pattern 
blocks. Both of these propositions might lead to the conclusion 
that boys might react quite differently when faced with different 
tasks which require different skills than our task. 

There is supportive evidence for the contention that the boys' 
relative unresponsiveness to E's demands might be a function of 
greater confidence in their works in a recent study in this series 
(Torop, 1973) f where E offered critical and/or helpful comments, 
boys tended to ignore hers when criticisms increased in strength, 
boys became more defensive than girls. Girls were more responsive 
to E's criticism, and able to utilize E's suggestions for improve- 
ment. Similarly, in our earlier study, girls were foimd to pay 
more attention to, and presumably were more influenced by, each 
others' work than were the boys/ These findings point to girls* 
greater "imsureness" about their performance and are in agreement with 
other data which describe girls' greater anxiety and its deleterious 
effects on performance (Maccoby, 1972), Might their behavior be 
different when faced with male experimenters, or with different kinds 
of role-inductions? These are questions that cannot be answered in 
this study. 

What this study does suggest is that individual properties of 
learning tasks and their effects on behavior should be examined 
intensively. Here one may recall that the least amount of social 
interaction and poorest quality of work for both boys and girls 
occurred in the Unstructured Condition, This would seem to be an 
important finding, contrary to current popular Neo-Rousseau-ian • 
notions about "creativity" presemed to be ''released" under such con- 



ditions of "non-interference". The generality of our finding needs 
to be explored further; here we can only conclude that a relatively 
lanstructured activity, with few task-required demands made on 
members of a working group, does not necessarily increase their 
social interaction or the quality of work. 

For educational theory, our study suggests a re-evaluation of 
the place of cooperative work in school settings. On the one hand, 
there are value-questions pertaining to the aims and uses of inter- 
dependent work in classrooms. But aside from these, there are 
questions pertaining to best fit between nature of learnings and 
structure of the medium by which mastery is to be attained, V/here 
is individual work most indicated, where work under cooperative 
conditions? And, if the latter, what is gained by leaving the work- 
situation unstructured, and what is lost? What task-requirements 
and role-specializations should be demanded? Should suggested 
work-patterns ' differ for boys and girls? And, where in the curri- 
culum is there a place for the instruction of pupils in the necess- 
ity for, and use of, group-roles? 
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Chapter r/ 

RESPGIISSS 0? i^KXH^rAHY SCHOCL CHILDREN TO AN ADULT'S 

CRITICAL ^VALUATI0:;3 : 
AN E/:?ERir';^>:TAL STUDY OF AFPECTIVS TONE AND HELPFULNESS 

The Inti'^oduct ory chapter has described the key position 
of Evaluatix'-e iiehavicra in our prograr^atic theoretical for- 
mulations and er.er.^ent research. Such behaviors, we maintained, 
feature prominently in any interpersonal helpin£^ relationship. 
In the classrocra in particular, may be considered an 

integral part of the educative process as pradticed in our 
schools today. In the voidest sense of the term, evaluation 
can be defined as the process of detertiiining the v;orth of sonie- 
thin^^. So conceived, evaluation is a complex process, composed 
of affective and cognitive components, involving standards which 
may vary fron objectively agreed-upon requirements to purely 
subjective judf^ments . 

Teachers evaluate children in many ways, and for many 
reasons. One of the main reasons for pupil evaluation is said 
to be determination of the optimum level of difficulty at which 
learning may proceed for a given pupil • But at least as impor- 
tant is evaluation used as a motivational device which functions 
as a means toward administration of. potential rewards and punish- 
ment ^i. And, as we have discussed elsewhere (Pepitone^ 1972), 
peer groups constitute another potent source of evaluation in 
the classroom, although their manifold effects are knovm only 
anecdotally, E^.:aluat ions in school may ranp:e from the deliberate 
and formal, as constituted by, for instance^ report cards, to 
varieties of unintentional evalua.tions» The latter have been of 
concern Ip.tely in studies of teacher expectations concerning 
pupil performance* Evaluations m^ay be obvioua and verbalized 
explicitly, and range her.e^ too^ into every shade of non-verbal 
subtleties so that a tea.cher'3 mere look or emotional tone be- 
comes capable of carrying loaded evaluative messages « 

* This chapter consists in large part of excerpts from Dr, Torop's 

JhD dissertation. The writer, of course, tar:es full responsibility 

tor the interpretations presented in this eolation which ciay differ 
from her intent* 
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A . cf Rer-^^n*ch Corcor-^^'ed with Teacher evaluation 

?ecau3e cf the recent interest in classroon inter- 
action, there is a j.?-.r,^e ar;Ount of reaearch directed nt iden- 
tifyins effective tedch^'an: bohnviora. These U3uall:: include 
evaluritive behaviors, althcu;3:h there is no interBCtlcn system 
dc3i^';ned for obsoin'ation of clasoroom cehavior vrhich is 
exclusively devoted to evaluations. Almost all systems have 
w^onie categories such as praise, approval, acceptance onf. 
studort ideas, support iveness , positive tone, as veil as their 
ne£?;ative counterparts. Because of the near-infinite possi- 
bilities of combining- the different ingredients of evaluations 
mentioned previously into different evaluative teachine; 
patterns which, additionally, are neasured differently by 
different investigators, comparability of different studies 
is difficult to achieve. 

It is not v;ithin the scope of this Chester to include 
an exhaustive review and critique of these studies. For ex- 
cellent recent summaries, the reader is referred to Brophy 
and Good (1970), Rosenshine (1971), Senior and Brophy (1972) 
and Torop (1973) • A few broad generalizations see^tn to emerge 
from this large body of research with reference to effects 
of negative teacher evaluations on pupil achieverrent . In half 
of the studies involving teacher use of criticism, there ^ere 
obtained significant negative correlations betv/een such criti- 
cisnis and pupil achievement on at least one criterion measure 
Rosenshine, 1971, p. 5 9). There is no study v;hich shows that 
reward is ineffective (negatively related to achievement), be 
it in the forin of oexternal reinforcement (candy , money ) , or in- 
trinsic satisfaction with work, or be it praise, approval ,or 
acceptance and use of student ideas. The problem seems to lie 
in the area- of negative evaluation , criticism, disapproval , 
witKolding of rewards, etc. Sometimes they help, sometimes they 
hinder. 

There are em.erging also some demonstrations of sex dif- 
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ferenoeu in teacher-pupil ir.toracticm which point to boys re- 
ceivir.s r.nre evn.lua"tive cor:rr-ents, prir.arily in forr o.f toa.chGr 
diaapproval and critici^rr, in response to boya ' disruptive 
classroDn: behaviors rather than their acadenic perf orniance 
(Brcrhy and GcDd,1970)» Mo definitive state^.ents can be nade 
from the few er:pirical studies on effects of teacher evaluation 
on variables zz'zri other than pcrf orpance , includ in^t such crvicial 
aspects as pupil self-evaluations, attitudes toward tepxhers, 
classroor: atr.osohere, or social behaviors tov/ard peers. 

Rosenshine (1971 ) xay be said to have nade most progress 
in theorizing about effects of negative teacher evaluations by 
attemptinf; to classify studies (which theinselves Tiade no fine 
distinctions) into those usins; rcild or strong intensities of 
criticisir.. The dimension of helpfulness of criticisrr was not 
thus analyzaSle. One can infer that giving directions, eliciting 
clarification and rejectins or correcting a student's response 
all have a defin'^o informational component designed to be 
useful to the s' nt. Other forms of criticisir are less clear- 
ly inf ormtional in intent. Criticisms involving shaming;, threat, 
warnings, and personal control are clearly strvonger in affect. 
It would seem pl.ausible that this distinction v/ould have important 
implications for some of the differential effects of negative 
evaluations found in different studies. 2ut it v;ould seem to be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to make such distinctions in 
the study of on/^oing classroom inferaction. Accordingly, Torop 
att erupted to develop a theory v;hich separates cognitive and 
affective aspects of critical evaluations , to manipulate these 
components ind?p9n<5 9ntly in an experimiental situation, and to 
determine their effects not only on pupil perf orm.ance , but also 
on their self-evaluations and. ^evaluati on ' of the adult who was 
meting out these criticisms. 

B . Theory of Functio n s of Ne^iative "Svaluation 

The following constitute the basic assumptions and theoretical 
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fcrmulaticns or. v;hich the reaoarch vas ba3ed which is presented 
in this chapter. 

1. Critical evaluations serve an inforrnation giving func- 
tion. 

2. The Inforriation z^lvivjj, funation differs alon^ a ccntinu- 
uvTi of helpfulness. That iii, a critical renark such as You are 
not doinp; thi3 ri{:ht" at the vevy mlniriun tells a person that he 
must change his behavi or , even thou£;h it frives no further clue^ 
The 3aT:e criticsl evaluation can be more helpful if it is followed 
by a constructive sUcTc^^est ion as to ho;s^ to do it. V/e hypothesize 
that^ other thin^-s rising equal, whether a criticisTi is accepted 

by a child, and hov/ the critical person is reacted to in turn 
by the child, depends on the degree of perceived helpfulness of 
the critics,! rer.arks. To test this assumption two degrees of 
helpfulness were created. 

3. Critical evaluations have an affective component which 
has !nore personal effects. 

4. The strength of the criticisn affects the perceived 
extensiveness of personal involvement. That is, mild criticism 

is seen as disapproval of the specific act being criticized, while 
stron/^ criticisn is perceived as a general negative appraisal of 
the total person. To test this assumption^ two degrees of affect 
were created , 

5. There is an interaction between the affective and 
cognitive dimensions of evalua.tion: As criticism increases in 
strength, the affective component so overwhelms the person (he 
has to react to the attack, defend himself, or otherwise pro- 
tect himself) that he is not able to use whatever informational 
elements may be contained in the criticism. 

Following these assumptions, it was expected that a child's 
class"work v;ould be least detrimentally affected by mild helpful 
criticism,^ since he will be able to use the information given- 
and not be threatened by strong attack. Strong criticism, either 
helpful or non-helpful, is predicted to interfere more with the 
child's perforaance and to be detrim.ental to his evaluation of 
his Q\m product. Evidence for his need to defend himself should 
O , be found in his reactions to. the Evaluator* Previous studies, 
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includini; the Role Facilitation Study described in Cha]>ter III, 
led to excectrdt ions of sex difforencea in patterns of reactions 
to the various types of evaluation, ^ 

C . 3xr/0rir'en tag Procedures and Deslr^n 

1. 0/ei"view» 

Ch^rotev II has det:cribed in ..detail the identical methodology 
er.ployed in the Role Facilitation and Critical S\'aluation studies, 
Including the v/ork task and its require'::ents , measurement of pro- 
ductivity, Gooip.l interaction categories and measurement instru- 
ments. The sar::ple of 210 fourth grade children (105 boys, 105 
girls) ;vMs taken froir. the same suburban school district. Further, 
the two experimental procedures were identical in all major res- 
pects: three lilie-sexed fourth graders v/ere selected at random 
from a given classroo:?!, taken one group at a tine to an iinused 
classroom in the school, and asked to work to^^ether on a task 
which requires cooperative action for its co^npletion. Substan- 
tia?, differences, of course, existed in the Independent Variables 
>7hich ^.v^ere invest i./^ated in the tvo studies and vhich created 
entirely different cxperir.ontal conditions. 

2. The Experimental Conditions. 

Five experimental conditions were created to vary affective 
tone and helpfulness of evaluation. The evaluations v/ere created 
by E, v/ho walked aror<nd the working: £;roup in an- obvious3.y evalua- 
tive pose in all conditions, makinp; critical and/or helpful 
cor.ments at two ninute intervals in exactly prescribed fashion. 
The contritions were as follows: 
The N o-^ C omrnen t _ C ond it i on . (NG ) 

There were no consents made to the children in this con- 
dition. It serv^es as control; children merely received the task- 
instructions and then were permitted to work uninterrupted for 
fifteen minutes. 
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The M?:id Condition ^ (M) 

Tho critical comments in this condition v;ere :nild 
in affective strength. There were no helpful clues 
given. The six corr.ments in the Mild Condition v;ere: 

1. It»s OK. 

2. That's not bad. 

3 . It could re better . 

4. V/ell, it's all right. 

5. That's not too bad. 

6. I guess that v;ill have to do. 

These co.^rnents v/ere fairly neutral in content but they 
v/ere said in a mildly negative way. 
The Milc-Helnful Condition . ( KH ) 

The same critical comments were g iven in this 
condition as in the Mild Condition. Each criticism was 
combined with one of the f ollov/ing helpful sue ge s t ions : 

1. Remember, you can make lots of different things 
v;ith these blocks , like f lov/er s , people , trains , 
cars , or just pretty designs ♦ 

2. V/hy dcn*t you spend som.e tim.e deciding what 
your whole design is going to be? 

3. Remember you v/ant the design to be well balanced. 
That means there should be som.ething in each third. 

4. V;hy don't you try doing something to pull the 
\^^nlole design together^ like making a border? 

5. Don't forget that you. are going tc> want to end 
up with one big picture, not three separate ones. 

6. You don't v/ant to have too much empty space 
left on the board. 

7. The more things you add to, the design, the 
more interesting it will be. 

8. Your parts should all go together in some way. 
The suggestions could be said to be objectively helpful 
because they reminded the subjects of the task-requirement 
set down in the instructions. Following these suggestions 



would indeed aid their work. 
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Ihe otron.:.: Co n dition , ( d ) 

xhe critical . ccr^sents in this condition were designed to be 
stronger in affect than those in the Mild Conditions. There were 
no helpful clues given in this condition. The six critical 

comments were: 

1. You didjx^t f;et off to a very good start. 

2. Th'-it'o r.::z too cood. 

3. You're r^ot doin:^ very well. 

4. That i55n*t very interesting;. 

5. Is thia the best you can do? 
6.0 That's Btill not too good. 

These comments were said in a more negative v/ay than the comments 

in the Mild Conditions. 

The_ otron /';-Helr7 ul Conuit ion . (ri H ) 

This cunditicn incorporated the critical comments from the 
iStron^c Condition and the same heli;ful suggestions as those listed 
unaer the i-Iilu -Helpful Condition. 

All evaluations were made by the same experimenter, who also 
ea\^e the initial instructions. ' Attempts to keep the conditions as 
stable as possible, and precautions taken to prevent any lasting 
effect of critical evaluations on pupils have been detailed in 
Chapter II, Section J), 2. 

C. ■ .R<^aults 

The major oo^y of results was obtained through the-use of 
analysis of variance. In order to test the theoretical predic- 
tions, the conditions were combined into- Helpful and i^on-Help- 
ful, as well as luild-Critical and iJtrong Critical, The Torop 
dissertation consista of 577 tables, as for each of the major 
variables tv;o-way statistics ( Sex by ^experimental Condition), ' 
as well as Tests of oi^nificance otween meana of each variable 
for each condition had to be computed. Here, only major aummaries 
of resulta will be presented, to allow the emergence of broad 
generalizations about effects of critical evaluations, rather than 
including some of the many minor complex results of pupil inter- 
actions which would tend to obscure the total outlines. Pirat, 
experimental effects on pupil productivity will be considered, 
followed by effects on vrork patterns. The remainder of the results 
will focus on self -evaluations and reactions to the ^valuator. 
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Table VII ureaents a sunniary of the mean scores for each 
productivity category in the Couibined iixperi;:iental Conditions. 

I Summary of t h '3 [Effects of N e o a t i v e 
E Vci 1 u T: t i on on P rod uc t i v i ty 
It was hypothesized that children in the Helpful 
Conditions v/ould have higher productivity scores than 
children in the Non-Helpful Conditions. For the total 
group score as v;ell as several of the svibindices — 
namely: Commonality, Unification, and Balance on the 
Board — girls did better in the Helpful Conditions than . 
in the Non-Helpful Conditions. The only category in 
v/hich the boys did better in the Helpful Conditions v/as 
Agreement on Theme. It would therefore appear that 
girls were more influenced by the evaluator's helpful 
suggestions. 

In lookinq at the conditions individually, it v/as 
found that the girls did better in the Strong-Helpful 
Condition than in the Mild-Helpful Condition. This 
finding was not predicted. A possible interpretation is 
that the theoretical formulation was basically correct, 
but that the operational definitions of strength of 
criticism did not permit an adequate test. That is, the 
mild criticisms were so neutral that they v;ere not 
alv/ays seen as critical. If the children thought they 
v/ere doing vvell, then there would have been no imperative 
to change their work. The stronger criticisms may 
actually have carried more clear information that they 
v/ere not doing well, and consequently there, v/as more 
need to change their work to please the evaluator. The 
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issue of sex differences will be discussed in a later 
section. 

It was also predicted that children in the Mild 
Critical Conditions v;ould have hicher productivity 
scores due to heichtened def ensiveness under strong 
criticise.. This hypothesis was borne out for the girls 
in terns of Quantity of Execution. They used signifi- 
cantly less pieces in the Strong Critical Conditions 
than in the, Mild Critical Conditions. For boys, strong 
criticisn significantly lowered their Aqree.Tient and 
Conception of Theme. All criticism, mild or strong, 
helpful or nonhelpful, resulted in lowered quantity 
scores for boys v/hen compared to the No Comment Condition. 

In order to understand tY\e^ effects of evaluation 
on productivity better, the actual behavior of the 
children while , they v/ere working on the task must be 
examined. Following the discussion of the interaction 
data, the responses which the children made to the 
evaluator will be presented. The results of the 
post-task questionnaires in which the children had an 
opportunity to express some of their own feelings about 
the task , each other , and the evaluator will also be 
examined. From these - sources of data an attempt v/ill 
be made to derive a better understanding of the effects 
of negative evaluation. 
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2. Effects of lici^ative i>valuaticn3 on V/ork lattern. 

It may. be reccilled that the Kole F-cilitat ion study found the 
patterns of Working; for delf , aa Ou^oaed to '^/orkin-i for the Group, 
nost responsive to the experiraentiJ. manipulationa of role inter- 
depG2;dence. Tablf> VIII urei^ents rieans dcorea for Working; Lahavicra 
in the Coiubined r^xperimental Conditions* It z^^xj be seen that 
i:i}j^ortant trenda in the v7orkin?i patterns appear here as well. 

Table VIII 

n 

inean be ores for norkin^^ Patterns in the onibined 
iix peridental Conditions 



Experimental Conditions « 

KG ^ 
Gatei^ory ^ ^ 

Places Pieces Sel^^Doya 17.40^* 15.93** 5.68 8.55 13.26 

Girla 7.4-5 12.99 12.80 7.67- 18.12*^ 

Places Pieces, Group 

Boys 14.52 13.57 21,23** IS. 38 16.32 

Girls 26.69** 16.19 16.36 21.10^* 10.45 

CoiraDon V/ork Pattern 

Boys 0.28 1.21** 1.28^* 1.21** 1.23** 

Girls 0.71 0,43 0.86 0.93** 0.36 



** Sii5;nif icant Result 

V/lien threatened by Strong Critical Oomments, girls work more for them- 
selves and less for the group. This trend is also reflected in 
the smaller amount of tire three girls v/orked together on a comincn 
pattern in the Strong Critical Conditions. Thus, it might be hy- 
pothesized that girls withdraw r.ore into themselves and rely on 
themselves in a crisis. Boys, however, worked together more under 
all conditions of negative evaluation than they did in the No 
Comment Condition. It may be recalled that boys used significantly 
more blocks in the No Comment Condition than in any of the critical 
conditions. It seems as though boys, when threatened, pull together 
more and work together more» although the criticism, seems to 
inhibit their work output. 
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3. Effecta of iTe^ative I>/aluations on Self -Ih/aluat ions and 
Svaluaticns of Partners. 

It was of particular interest to determine ir^.i^ediate 
after-effects of the evaluator's criticisms on the childrens' 
self -evaluations , as vrell as of their evaluations of their 
partners' ccntributiors , as such data are not available from 
any of the classroom interaction studies vihich deal v/ith 
negative criticism. On post-task interviews, Ss were asked to 
rate their owTi performance, as well as that of each partner, on 
a scale that ranged from "excellent" to "really blew it", v;ith 
the lower score reflect in^i: higher evaluations. 

Self --evaluation results are presented in Table IX, 
Of particular interest here is the strength of the affective 
component of criticism. It may be seen that both boys and 
girls evaluated themselves lov;er in the Strong Critical Conditions 
than in the Mild Critical Conditions. There is no question but 
that children are affected by the Evaluator's strong '^negative 
criticism to the extent of de-valueing their own perf ormH.nce . 

The results of asking the children to rate each other's 
performance were very similar to the results of the self- 
evaluations, although the boys tended to evaluate each other 
more harshly in the Strong Critical and Strong Helpful Conditions 
than did the girls. 

Table IX ' 

Tests of Sircnif icance Betvreen Means of ITo Com.m.ent ,Mild 
Critica.1, and Strong Critical Experimental 
Conditions for Rated Evaluation of SeJ-f 
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Sex 


Corap-n.rison 


Diff 


SE 


DP 


t-teat 


Signif ica: 


Male ■ 


.NC vs M 


0.19 


0.23 


61 


0.838 


N.S. 




NC V3 S 




0.25 


61 


-1.990 


N.S. 




M va S 


-0.69 


0,21 


82 


-3.322 


.005 


Female 


NC vs M 


0.07 


0.18 


61 


0.389 


N.S. 




NC \a S 


31 


0.17 


61 


-1.824 


N.S. 




M vs S 


-0.38 


0.16 


82 


-2.446 


.050 
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TABLE 



Two-V/ay Statistics (Sex By Experimental Condition) 
For Rated Evaluation Of First Partner 





Exper 


imental 


Condition 


Sex 


Sta tis tic 






HH 


S 


SH 


Male 


r-:ean 


2.14 ■ 


2.67 


2 . 33 


3.05 


3.38 




S.D. 


0.85 


0.80 


0. 73 


1.02 


1.24 


Female 


r-'.ean 


2.58 


2.28 


2.43 


2.86 


2.57 




S.D. 


0.59 


0. 78 


0 . 60 


0.95 


0. 75 



T. aBLE (^2 3"^^ 

Analysis Of Variance Bet\v'een Experimental Conditions 
For Rated Evaluation Of First Partner 



Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F-Ratio 


Significance 


Sex 

Cond 

Sex By 
Cond 


1 

4 

4 


2.30 
■18.60 

7.17 


2.30 
4.55 

17.93 


3.159 
6.374 

2.458 


N.S. 

.001 

.04 7 


Unit 


200 


145.50 


0.73 


Not 


Tested 



Tables 233 and 234 show that boys evaluated their 
first partner lower in the Strong Critical Condition 
than in the No Comment Condition. They also evaluated 
their first partner lower in the Strong-Helpful than 
in the No Comment or Kild-Helpful Conditions. There 
were no significant differences for girls. 
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4. ResDonses to the I>/aluator. 

We have seen that E^^3 critical evaluat icnf^ had clearly an 
effect^i on t}'ie pupils* evaluations of their ovm performance, as 
well as'^'xhat of their partners. Equally important vas determina- 
tion of pupil responses to the Evaluator who vras, after all, 
the source of th-i ne^^ative input. Both the E and an additional 
process-ocser^/er recorded S's verhal comnients which followed 
ir.meci lately after a critical and/or helpful corr::ent was nade. 
These responses were then ceded into pre-determined cat^-egcries. 

Out of the ^:reat nany responses nade, -not all v;ere affec- 
ted by the ex*Deri mental conditions. Only these of theoretical 
interest v;ill be briefly described Kere. Group I^isintegration 
occurred very rarely; only three cut of the seventy experimental 
groups literally "fell apart'*; they happen to have been boys' 
groups, v;ho had not been workinn; together well trom the outset 
and became increasingly tense as they ccntiiiued to receive 
negative criticisnis. As they vrere distribited across conditions, 
no further generali2:a.tions are warranted at this point. 

Occasionally there occurred ^^conspiratorial -whispering" , as 
it was coded; it may be assumed that "unconiplimentary" state- 
Events were being rjade about E, but ^dfuTe-^- their occurrence was 
rare, and the verbal content unknown, they were not analyzed 
further. Ilore dramatic responses were found upon occasion v;hen a 
group "cleared the board", i.e. took off pieces in response to 
strong criticisn. None of these responses, however, proved sta- 
tistically significant, although chey tended to be made prin^arily 
in the Strong Ccnditions. And, as e-\pected, children ignored more 
of E*s connents in. the Kild Critical Conditions than in the 
Strong Conditions v;hich almost deiTianded some kind of response. 

The reniaining responses to E can be divided into three major 
groupings: the children either were Confused by the critical 
consents: Acc ert ed E^ s influence ( accepts ' Suggestions , Changes V/ork), 
or R esl^t-yd E's influence (Rejects Suggestions ,Hci£tiTity, Defensive- 
ness). Table -XII pre :ents n^ans of thene responses to the Evaluator 
in these three categories across Eyperimnntal Conditions. 
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Thc t^^hlp clorirly shov;s th^it f^irls were nore confused by 
strong critlcisn^ than by rnila criticit;^;^. They were, however, 
not as resistant to. strong criticicr.^ aa boys vrere. The- interpre- 
tation aeens justified that £;irls, bein^^ iriore dependent cn approval 
from adultc than boys, mit;ht clearly bo corjfusod by disapproval, 
but would then atter.pt to do ocr^cthin£: in order to ^ain approval, 
srach as ch.-.ni;;in^ their worl;. Boyn, on the other hand, with 
corjTidcnce in their own ability to do this task, would understand- 
ably becone an^ry when critic i;:ed and resist the evaluator'a 
attenipts to influence then:. 

Thf^ aocepto.ncG of the evaluator's influence in the H^^lpful 

Conditions by. both boys and sirls reflects the relevance of the 

helpful au^-^estions, as well as the povrer of an adult to influence 

childi-'en through criticism of their work. The fact that girls, 

more often than boys, incorpoi'ated the sugf;c3tion3 into their 

product, is a£ain interpretabl^r in terrriS of their need for aor^ro- 

val and dependency on adults which has been found in several 

studies, including our ovm invest i^a-tions , as reported in Chapter II I< 
The 

affective component of criticism was reacted to more 
by boys than by f^irls. Strong criticism resulted in increased 
def ensiveness among boys, and v;as associated vrith correspondingly 
worde performance.' Thus, the theoretical formulations regarding 
the interactive effect of the affective and co^^nitive dijnenaions 
of criticism were supported in that they did cons?Lstently better 
in the Ilild -Helpful Condition than in the Strons-Helpful Condition, 
as shov/n by several of the subscores of the 'productivity index^ 
Girls, on the other hand, v;ere not more defensive in the Strong-Help- 
ful Condition than in the Mild Helpful Condition. Thus, the fact 
that their productivity acoi^es did not vary, is added support for 
the assertion that where personal def en^^iveness is aroused, infer - 
national elements are not used as effectively.. 

One possible interpretation of the laclc of def ensiveness 
aciong girls under conditions of atron;:; criticism is that although 
tho comments were labeled strongly critical, they were, in fact, 
still relatively mild, and hence were less diatui'bing to the girls 
who were primarily oriented toward utilizing E's helDful suggestions, 
gj^^" Assuming that boys. were governed more by independence, motives, 
™™a™ such critical intrusions would be felt as more disturbing.. 



Of course wc cannot be certain Bpocifically v;i;at tha reactions 
would have been under strong, more -oer^ional critical ro::;ark3. 
This muc;t bo left to future research, as is' aUjSijestQd in Chap- 
ter VI. 

The present study haa denonctrated i^ronounced effects of 
two dogreea of relatively mild critical evaluations, on pupil 
perf ormancG ,worl: patterns and responses to the adul^ i^valuatox*. 
iigaiu we hp.ve founu stron,:; sex differences in pupil reactions, 
in line v/ith those described in Chapter III« It ia all the ;r.ore 
important to note that one of the few responses lapJe both by 
boys and Kirls to critical evaluations was a lowering: in aeJlf- 
evaluations. Implications for the classroon are tai-zcn up a^ain 
in Chapter VI. 
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Chapter V 

EXPLOKATIONS OF SOCIOECONOI^C COMl^ilXTS, INDIVTDUAI, DIFFERENCES AND 
SOCIAL INTERACTIONS IN COOPEP.ATITE WORK 

In describing our methodology; Chapter ri na3.,.alluded to the difficulty of 
obtaini'lrig- hackground data on individiOfril pupiLr:. Ihis is somewhat of a paradox 
since there seems to 'be an intense interest in ir.dlvidual pupil differences by 
educators in general^ and teachers in particular. One might wish to speculate about 
origins of this orientation - evoking^ for instan^te.', the context of American individua- 
lism and '^f its offsprings^ the testing raoveinent and its impact on schools. Be 
this as it may^^ in discuss iorij^ of oiur resf:areh vith educators they inevitably 
express their concern with individual differences and social background variables 
in pupils' motivations to compete^ skills to cooperate, and so forth. And in 
teacher audiences^ the majority of questions is directed toward^ exceptions to the 
trends ve had described^ often including vivid examples of individual differences. 

The contrast-, then^ is all the more striking^ wh^n as a researcher in 
pursuit of such data, one encounters increasing reluctance of public and private 
school officials to grant access to relevant data. The reasons for this state of 
affairs are many^ and many of th^m justified: there is the increasing awareness 
of parental and non3inunity groups of individual rights to privacy and anonymity. 
Add to this publi': scepticism about intelligence testing^ apprehension about 
excessive '^resear-w. ing'' in stihools and the use of pupils as guiney pigs^.and it 
becomes obvious ly there is difficulty in a public school system when one wants to 
deal with individual differences. 

For our research it has meant that we have not been able to obtain des-. 
eriptive background data on each child^ or oven from each school* This ruled out 
<\:xj kind of attem.pt3 of pupil m.atchings based on su::h personal variables. Two 
kinds of approaches eventually became feasible: J)v. Torop, in her role as School 
^'^'^unselor;, was justified In dealing with a variety of school -achievement and 

ERIC 
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perrr-^orvd.! o^.c^groond factors of" the £10 piJiplis used subjects in the Critical 
Evaluation, study. As part of her dissertatior- ocr-'.-ernS; these were cross-. 
'::.r:al5^:ed against the childrens ' social cehavior and perf orr.ance in the experi- 
mentr-il s-;£sicrK'.. Secoridly;, as menr^ioned prev"iou6ly; oecause of ongoing research 
o-upeT-viGed. cy the wr'i^r:r ir uv/o scnoolG vitn vldely differ ing socioeconomic settings, 
it v;as possible to (jut^in data on social interactions of fo.a-th grade pupils from 
these tvo contrasting schools. 

^:Jhe tv/o sets of data complement each other: both deal with the same 
behavioral yaeasujr-eSy for both sexes^ within the sa'xe age-range, working with the 
same materials in a highly comparable cooperative work setting. F^or'thennore, many 
of the separate individual variables cross -analysed by Dr. Torop may be considered 
precisely the kind of variables which, combined;; make up the socioeconomic context 
v/hich differentiates the two schools in the second study. 

'Uhe two o.nalyses are ex.am.ined next; they are intended prim-arily as explora- 
tions of lntorre].ationships within this complex, area . 

A . I nterrelationships among Descriptive Personal Variables and Social Interaction 

Tne following personal data were available for each pupil: Age; Social 

CJIasr> (Hollinshed' s Index); Mother's E-mplo\TAent; Father's Education; Mother's 

Education; Number of Children in the Family; Pupil's nuiaerical Position in Family; 

Reading Achievement; Arithmetic Achievement; (both Iowa test scores); IQ; Teacher 

rating.s of pupil's learning interest; Teacher ratings of pupil's ability to get 

along with others; Test Scores of Social Power (MIARQ Scale); Self ^Evaluation; 

(Cooper smith Inventory )»■' Soeiometric Rank» 

/ 

Nothing is easier than eonjurdng up ar.- " ^'^^dlng list of "hypotheses" about 
these variables and their relationship to prosoc behavior. Instead^ we decided 
on an empirical exploration^ crossanalyzing each of these variables against the 
grouped social interactions obtained for the same pupils in the Critical Evaluation 
Stady« This correlational matrix is presented in Table Xl/I- 
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tablh: Xl" 

Correlntions Betv;eon Individual Variables 
And Behavior Ca toqories 





V/orks 
Only 


Total ■ 
Inter- 
action 


rH 

0 > 

a. cj 


Neg 
Eval 


• 4J H 
O > 


Total 
Eval 


Self 
Eval 


Age 


-.13 


-.12 


0 


-.05 


-.08 


-.05 


-.05 


Social Class 


.07 


.01 


.05 


.02 


-.10 


.03 


0 


Kother V.'orks 


-.04 


-.02 


-.01 


-.05 


-.12 


-.04 


-.03 


Fathe.-'s Ed 


.09 


-.03 


.02 


.03 


-.06 


.02 


0 


Mother's Ed 


.02 


-.03 


-.05 


05 


-.04 


-.01 


.09 


Child in Fam 


.04 


-.13 


-.05 


-.07 


-.08 


-.08 


-.02 


Younger Ch 


.01 


-.11 


0 


-.05 


-.07 


-.04 


-.02 


Older Child 


.04 


-.07 


-.04 


-.04 


-.06 


-.05 


-.02 


Child's Pes 


.05 


-.07 


-.05 


-.04 


-.06 


-.06 


-.02 


Read Ach 


.04 


.08 


.15 


.03 


■ .13 


.15 


.09 


I^^ath Ach 


.09 


0 


.01 


-.10 


.06 


-.05 


-.05 


IQ 


-.01 


0 


.10 


-.01 


.08 


.07 


.07 


Learning Int 


.07 


-.07 


-.15 


-.11 


.11 


-.14 


.10 


Gets Along 


.32* 


-.15 


.05 


-.25* 


.05 


-.19 


-.22 


HIARQ Score 


.10 


-.18 


-.10 


-.10 


-.06 


-.12 


-.05 


SEI Score 


-.05 


.Co 


-.02 


-.08 


-.04 


-.07 


-.01 


SET Lie 


.11 


-.10 


-.02 


.01 


.01 


0 


0 


Soc Rank 


-.18 


.04 


.07 


.02 


-.01 




.07 
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TABLE X^l' — Continuod 
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U 'J 






0 


0 




C. 0 


-'■] 


> rj 


o 










•t— ; 


< :i: 


H 






n 











-.05 


.02 


1 .' 


-.15 


-.05 


.09 


-.01 


-.13 


-.01 


• OS 


.04 


.02 




.04 


-.05 


-.09 


-.06 


.02 


.02 


-.09 


-.08 


.08 


.04 


0 


.04 


-.14 


-.04 


.02 


-.05 


.05 


.04 


-.01 


-.12 


-.02 


-.06 


-.08 


-.06 


-.03 


.01 


0 


-.08 


-.02 


-.05 


-.07 


-.08 


.11 


0 


-.10 


.10 


.12 


-.12 


-.01 


-.02 


-.12 


.04 


-.01 


-.02 


-.07 


-.14 


.11 


-.03 


-.05 


-.12 


-.13 


-.04 


.16 


.01' 


-.10 


-.01 


.06 


-.10 


.03 


.05 


-.04 


.07 


-.12 


-.02 


-.01 


-.14 


.08 


-.10 


.03 


.05 


-.05 


.06 


-.12 


-.03 


-.01 


-.14 


.08 


.03 


.19 


.05 


.20 


-.15 


-.05 


-.01 


.10 


-.02 


.01 


-.06 


.03 


-.11 


.18 


-.12 


-.04 


C 


.07 


-.07 


-.07 


.03 


.04 


.08 


.16 


-.24* 


-.08 


.14 


.02 


-.09 


-.09 


-.12 


-.04 


-.12 


.03 


.04 


.03 


-.10 


-.01 


.01 


.01 


-.14 


0 


-.22 


-.03 


.05 


- . 0 3 


.14 


-.01 


-.19 


-.11 


-.10 


-.11 


-.04 


-.16 


-.14 


-.04 


-.12 


-.20 


-.08 


.04 


-.07 


-.07 


-.10 


.16 


.09 


.05 


-.07 


.14 


-.01 


-.15 




.07 


-.08 


-.01 


-.08 


-.0? 


-.10 


-.05 


-.09 


.04 


.06 


-.05 


.14 


0 


-.05 


.08 


-.01 


-.01 


0 


.12 



♦Significant Result 



Oxilj three correlations appear t^ignifieant - and within this large a matrix 
one mcst assuvne that they could have occurred "by chance (The three correlations are 
Indeed int:riguel.ng: Tne significantly* negative correlation between IQ and Accepting 
■ iielp r.uggests Independence variables in association vith intelligence; the teacher's 
r'itingc .^uggosf; that the child who "gets along A-rith others" is the child who in a 
work c-rltir/iV'rLon whicVi demands cooperation works quietly without much verbal inter- 
action and most definitely does not engage in negative evaluations, thus a 
rationale for almost any correlation could be establishs-d which one might have found)* 
Several explanations suggest themselves for this remarkable lack of correlations: 

ao the high correlation of level of interaction with each type of social 
behavior (i^ee Table 11^ Chapter II). This might preculde association of any one 
individual variable -^ith some one type ^.f social behavior. Stilly one might expect 
certain, variables, say for example^ teacher ratings of a child's interest in 
learning, to be associated with the majority of social behaviors^ on the assijimption 
that 'the higiily active child is the most interested child (assuming also that 
teacher ratings are reliable indices)^ 

b, strong experimental effects produced by critical evaluations in the 
different conditions may have masked relationships which actually do exist. 

c. strong sex. differences in behavior which were found may similarly 
obscui-e existing relationships. 

d» while any one variable may show no relationship with behavior^ 
speriific patterns of variables may. 

Or homogeneity of sample <. While teachers may perce^/e wide individual 
differencee in ability^ personality^ behavior and so forth^ Ss come from an over- 
. whoiv'-ing?i.y aff luent suburban environment which reduces individual variability 
consxder=ibly. Our correlations^ following this argument^ explored only a narrow 
range of a continuu.ti;, and hence no relationships can be expected. 
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Each of these arg'joneats has implications for fin'-cher analyses of the 
data* A ri'jr.iber of these have been explored. In so'n-.e cases (e.g. carrying out 
suuanalyses within a given experimental ccaditioH; separating Ss further by sex 
and other confounding variables) we were left vn. th too few cases to be able to 
dercons tr 3/:.e significant trends. Dr. Torop pursued her special interest in Locus 
of Cor,'troI; and found indeed that "internal" boys (that is^ boys who take more 
responsibility for their own academic success or failure) were more hostile in 
response to the Experimenter's critical evaluation;:. But these same boys' social 
behavior iu the experimental session, as well as their perf oriTiance^ was no differ- 
ent from "externally" determined boys (boys who. allor^ate blame to others rather 
than themselves). 

These kinds of explorations led to cur conclusion that such empirical, " 
aton:i3tic approaches are not likely to yie.d meaningful answers to our questions, 
^ • Socio econovrdc Background and Behavior in Cooperative V/crk Groups 

In order to clarify tlie basis of choice of oui' comparison sample, a fevr 
evaluative comments on contemporary studies of pupils and their socio-economic 
backgro'and is perhaps indicated. 

Sociologists measuT'e socio-economic standing by indices that focus on 
various combinations of familial variables such as income, occupation^ education, 
housing^ etco, to obtain somehow an easily-determined "global" measure of familial 
"life-styles".. This area constitutes a vast sociological wasteland of imprecision 

.id simplistic though", about * .lat differentiates one class -segm.ent from another. 
No wonder the little research on childrens' social behavior from different segments 
of society is eontradictorj - For instance, DolandtTAdelberg (I967) found^ a greater 
amount of sharing, among m^iddle class nursery children, as compared with "lower 

children" in a welfar.-^e center > And how is his sample comparable to Ugural- 
Semin's (195^) whose "middle class children" were m.ore "selfish" than "poor 
j^lldren-? Obviously^ com.parisons are indicated between homogeneous samples which 
differ in so::ne known, important, socio-economic ways. 




inner city children. VJho would take issue with the assumption that famlial 
economic &tatu= ?r\aehow has causal effects whic^h Ir-^ve :heir mark on the off- 
spring.. But, in order to determine the exact :nech6,nics of the process^ a number 
of interverii.. z variables are plugged in. Econoiric deprivation becomes equated 
with "cultuT'al deprivation". And so^ today's literature on the "Culturally 
Deprived Child" focuses on intervening variables such as cognitive styles^ 
linguistic patterns^ impulse control^ etc. Social behaviors in general;, and pro- 
social behaviors in particular, are rarely discussed. Head start and other federal 
and local programs have missed tremendous opportunities to learn more about these 
childrens ' social behaviors. 



And; interestingly, it is precisely these behaviors which have been fastened 



upon by a few writers in the social sciences intent on calling attention to the 
"streng"ths" of poor and minority group families. Their theorizing tends to start 



beneficial socialising effects on growing children: especially frequent are 
descriptions of older children taking over parental care -taking functions of their 
younger siblings, with beneficial effects to both the "carer" who is developing 
social responsibilities and the small child who is receiving nurtiuraut support 
which an. absent, wage-earning mother cannot provide « In fact^ it is this argument 
of role division, e:x:panded and docomented in Bossard's unique and pioneering study 
of The Large Family System . (Bossard, 1956)- What these writers have to say^ is all 
in some sense relevant to our concerns. But the state of imprecision? and non- 
comparability of populations and data should be evident, and hence the confusing 
state of theories and conclusions one encounters when investigating socio-econom,ic 
variables, \'Jhat we see as needed is an approach that starts^ with knovm populations 
which can be o;haracterized exactly, in respect to several important attributes^ so 
juxtaposition of these populations makes theoretical sense, and to then study 



m great detail pupil behavior of these two populations, placed ^into indent ial 



with the large size of the nuclear family and/or the extended family and its 
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It was prfyjiseiy this approach we explorer Ir- the study oo be reported. 
We did not want to study pj.pils in the inner oity of Philadelphia^ for this would 
have, arcong tcany other variables;, confounded ra:.i?/i and ethnic differences o Vie 
wanted to avoid -confounding variables ox "disorgar.ized" la/uiilies . We were looking 
for a horcogeneouS; white sample of childrer; of Intact fa:nixies with v/orking parents, 
not econciriically deprived, yet not as affluent ^.s the Main Line Sample we wanted 
as a eoTr.parison For we were beginning to see affluence and deprivation as figuring 
prominently indeed in the social "behavior of children^ will he indicated at the 
end of this chapter. 

Ibe school with which arrangements could he made;, School LVi^ is located in 
the midst of what sociologists would refer to as a "lower middle class working dis- 
trict", in North East Philadelphia. The 1970 census information lists the Median 
Income as $9;»357; Mean values of homes as $8..J00^ and the percentage of those owning 
homes f.. l2,&lo<. Those renting^ pay a mean rent of $82. Seven per cent of the fathers 
are listed, as "prof essional'\; seventy percent of the fathers^ occupations are dis- 
tributed in the following few categories: Clerical^ 25fo; Forem.anj ITv'o, Operators, 
ITfo; Service WorkerS;, 12^<, 

The school itself is one of the few almost wnolly white schools in the city. 
The building loom.s large^ several Gtories b.igho The school yard is paved;, staffed 
by paraprof essionals occupied with soothing hurts and settling argum.ents amidst 
m.uch tumult and mailing about. The school halls are empty while classes are. in, 
session; clear teacher voices are heard from open doors, pupils with attentive faces 
are aligned In conventional rows in fairly large clean^ quiet classroom.s. At 
dism.issal~time, a small gr-oup of mothers f'^ther outside., some pregnant- som.e with 
baby carriages and/or todllers., "Safety -guards" appear on each cornero 

■School UL;, on the subur-ban "fein Lin^V^ has been recently built in a setting 
of rolling green coun-^/ryo It features the c^ura-ently-popular ranch-style one-level 
plan, glassed-in windows in each classroomi^ separate access to an outdoor, grassy 



center court. Classrooms interconnect, so tha'-< p.;pLl^; stadent-teachers, teachers 
and visiters can and do pass freely and almost "j-nncticed from one room to the next- 
Iriforrrial clusters of children are gathered in •.ir.ssroomo and out of doors. At 
dismissal- time, the parking lot fills up vLtn huge stat i.onwagons driven by smiling 
yourg riiyjtti^trs . often w:.l>h "mall children strapper^] cesioe thevn in the front seat. 
Over 80;; of rhe Fathers are listed as ''professional'* and "mianagerial*', with income 
level or value of home not stated • 

In these tv;o schools, ■L-:'='nj, the two developm.ental studies of cooperation and 
com.p.etitioa are proceedin^j;. In each school th?-::re is on-:: i^xperimenter and two 
Observers: both teams have developed observation ^.rategcries and research procedures 
together; periodically^ they switch schools with each other to det^^rmine their 
com.parability and reliability. And it is the io;arth graders' social behaviors from 
these two schools that is of interest to us here.-o In each school;, two sections 
were studied. The same procediures were used as in cur previous studies: three 
children at a time were brought into the experimental room. The only difference 
was -^hat they were simply told one task-requirem^ent^ namely,, to make one big 
perso n together . The Experimenter then re^^.ired to a more distant part of the room 
and did not interact with 'he childi*en uni il they were finished. If the task was 
not completed by fifteen minutes^, they were interrupted, Cc aparison data^ including 
working process ^-od behavior^ as well as performance indices^ are presented in 
Table . ^ 

First to be noted is the idertical mean age^ as well as the -ncn-signif leant 

difference in. mean percentile achievement ranks in both ^1athematic and Reading 

Scores » Tlriis certainly runs counter to comir.on sense expectations^ but is quite in 

agreement with;; for instance Colem.anVs 1966 survey as to overall nation-wide non« 

significance of school facil"ties and other physical imputs as a variable in 

3chol.a,stic achievement.^ especially so on the elementary level, (Coleman^ 1966)0 

/ 

From, the point of view of com.parison of the data on social behaviors of these two 



TABLE >(jy 

Group Process and Performance uiider Cooperative Work Conditions 
by Foorth Grade Pupils from Lower Middle and Lower Upper 

Schcol Environments 



Sample Characteristics 

Age, in months 
Achievement;, Ivfeth 
Achievement;, Reading 

Group Process 

Working Separately- 
Working Together, Unspecialized 
Working Together, Specialized 
Numher of Directors 



Schools 

LM (N- ^4 ) LU {¥.^.60 ) . 
Means Means- Significance 



119 
58 
57 



,6o 

1,08 

2.30 
o8 



Means- 

119 

6k 
60 



ilO 
1.30 
2.10 

.83 



.81 
.63 



k , 20*** 
.62 

.91 

3,20*** 



Social Behavior 

Positive Evaluation 
y. - Negative Evaluation 
Neutral Evaluation 
Gives Help 
Rejects Help 
Asks Help 

Looks at Experimenter 
Looks at Peer 

Group Product Indices 

Motion; Figure Complexity; 
Completed Figure 
Completed Figure -in-Role 
Stick FigUT'e 
Face and Partial Body 

■ Proportion 

. Number of Objects 
Size of Product 
Differentiation Score 
NuBibsr of Pieces Used 



.8? 
2.1+0 

5.89 
12.77 
3.10 
2:20 
.3.30 
2M 



1.25 
12.50 

12.50 
66.70 



.33 
.69 
6.86 
ii.72 
1,1+0 
1.30 
1.80 
2.28 



2,70** 
2,1+0** 
1,02 
7.01*** 

2.7!+** 

1.76* 

1.85* 

.22 



Chi Square shows no differences 



1.30 

20.50 
1I1.50 
108.80 



.1+1 
7.01*** 
2.6* 
li.3*## 



Levels of significance: * = .10, ** = .01, 



-)f->{-* 



,001 
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;.\rcu.p::.j v/hlch .^vr ure auoar. to iropect^ inter yretawlcri of differences is si:nplif ied 
•^0 the/ 'j'^^nriot. be ;,i.ttrl Luted to differ eriLes in age <:;r a^hieveirent levels. 

vrner: group proc^os i.s exa...ined; the following ic noted; There is no 
differ ^^'.-vu^v i:i the arnoLvnt oi' i;inie c'^.ildren spr^nd worKirg together , ■^'^rnetirne they all 
work on -n^j part ^the ^nearing of " ;.n.;pe:. Lnli^i'^'d'' eorneti^rie dividing their work 

(".'Pf;rrl<'ilized" ) « But- in addition iniportant dif f erenuc's etnergo in their work- 
pat-.ern — LH children work signif iodntly more oit^.*n separately;, that is^ on a par^- 
that i::- not part of the group eommon product. The mean of .60 lies "between the 
coded points of "None of the time" and "some of tne tii7ie" . By contrast^ UL pupilf-^ 
I'lardly ever work separately; instead^ there eraerges in almost every group one person 
who "direntG" the work of the group* This occurs also in LM groups^, but significantly 
leoc; ol tey:o 

To interpret the groups' pro::e5s^ additional examination of their social 
interactions is necessaryo And here LM pupils display significantly more frequent 
socdal behaviors: there is much evaluating going on, both positive and negative^ 
help is bein';; asked for^, much help is being given (almost three times as much as 
by LJJ. pupils), some help is being rejected. 

To eorr^p'lete the picture,, the end-products of Ss from the two schools m.ust 
be co:nip.di'edn On Indices which we assioine to be more likely indices of intellectual 
development — figure co:'.7:plex*J"".y; degree of figural proportion; stick-f igujres vs. 
fuli'-f igures; number of objects in design^ motion Chi Squares show no differences. 
Again we receive no support of differences in intellectual prowess among the two 
groups of pupils in. agreement with the achievement scores reported previously. 
¥ner?: significant differences in performance of the two populations do occur was 
une:xpect^;d and is highly suggestive;- UL children make significantly larger persons; 
tr.^;y use almost twice as many pieces on the average as compared with M children^ 
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■^ivl ■':h2ir fig/j^re:: :.r.ow xore detail, ^" 

riov ':ar. v>i interpret these differences ar.d ryL^nllar ities among the two 
pop-.;l':.-^'Lo::i:^*.' It d^;pe;..d:f. on hov far o;?e i:- v;'ilL:;:.; *:o -vo teyond the data<. V/tiat 
follov/,-. is fr.Aokly a::.d deliuei-ately .vp^ .J-^^^^v.:', ;,,..:••/.--:.•(> ufier. iug hypotheses 
to -^e p'AiM^i^*:;':] in inr'"nh«^;r ■•■tndLes. V^e fonl -^hi: i^; ''il^: :iain VAiue of such studies; 
cnv ow;. larg^jr -jo^'parioon:: are oontltic'-n^: and v/;.!;^, h-ipr'! ;i.ly, ^:.emselve^; provide 
additional te;:^t^- oi ocx nor^ionc-. 

The i^itegrating r;on:jept, as we :::;ee it, har^ 'n- d.; v/ith the affluent child's 
^vjlf -irr.age^, with GO}:f Idenoe in his own power, ^-i'u" jt^r-'.t^rn for hirr.self, seusing 
rr,^j ^.traint 3 in his v/ay in pnj:-s:::it of hii:^ own go-^ls« iii.:: nonstru^-tions are 
large, iiC -isec hlocks freely. These children are not greatly concerned with each 
other or with r/ne experir.ente'r • Tliey work with ea-b other, yes^ hut there is no 
evid*-.'nc:e that they do so le^ause they need each other. Ihey work together heeause 
they have heen given the task to do so. One gets the :.i:.pression they are used to 
v/orking together in this fashion; one assert :ve chi'Ld v.ss'junes leadership^ goes 
mostly unchallenged^ and so each functioni>" in hL-f own way, pursuing freely and 
c^ecurely his own goal, rather than ceing 'roncernc'd with each other. 

The latber ^node is precisely the pi'edo-::ina:::t v:orking style of the LM 
pi;pils v.o.r •:. r;es trained, more tentativ-:. less certain of themselves note the 
i^ignirioant attending to E, the frequent asking if.r help of each other. They 
perceive '-/neiaselves :core as a working group; they are less concerned v/ith them- 
liclves, than with the goodness of their group's product hence they feel free to 
evaluate, and free to help each other. 



Ttiis serre 'uigh-^ oe considered a rough index of intellectual f i:inctiv3ning^ hut 
Ln. the lignt of al-ser..ce of differences in indi -es i:rore directly concerned with 
lv:J:r.'llectvial development., we are Incl'lndei to interpret this score as merely a 
function of the ru:c'nber of pieces used. And it should he noted here that;, as found 
in o-'ur »:'ther st^^.dies, there is no relationship hetween the quantity of pieces used 
and quality of performance, as measured hy ':om;plexlty and other descriptions of the 
joripleteness of figures. 



No c^i-.-;r jifferen-jeL; einerge letveor: -t^hose '.vo groups because, after all, 
I'.hlG iG a r-on-threate/iing? r.oyi -demanding situation. But let it t'orn into a 
c'l^u-.c/'ion vh'.Te satisf a:^ticn of ov/n needs po^-entially conflicts with salisfaction 
•jf rjeoa';". .vf o^b-.'T group :V:.e\zv^:T3 wnere, for ^.nstanje, each child is asked to 
^r.e,>'.; h:.s cvn ilgure - - ve would predict consideracl/ iTiore competitive behavior in 
the 'JL p..;plls. As of this writing, data are being analyzed which examine this 
pi"xJi:.tion . 

Sorr.e suppoi'tive evidence is available from o'ur first series of studies which 
a:aalyzf^d r.orripetitive behaviors of children from the same affluent suburban popu- 
lation (Pepitone;^ 19T1, pp. 33-3^)- Hei'e, a significant trend was found, relating 
father's level of education (read: roughly, level of SE standing) to son's 
Bosting behaviors.; as follows: while boys whose fathers' had not finished high 
school showed least Besting, tho^e with edur;ation beyond college had sons with the 
higheso amount of Besting- Boys whose fathers' education stopped with completion 
of college, fell in between (respective means: 1/17? 2-11; £-9^; difference 
significant at the .05 level). 

Also pertinent was the systematic trend in Besting as function of family 
si?e: "Ilie largest amount of this behavior was found in the sma/llest families 
(eilTner one child, or one sibling)o while least besting was found in the large 
family (four or more children) « Here it should be recalled that no such relation- 
ships were found between the same two variables and pro-social behaviors in the 
Torop study; this adds to our contention that Besting behaviors, and behaviors 
in com-petitive situations in general, are more unitary and clear-cut, then are 
behaviors in cooperative situations which, by definition, require greater inter- 
depend 'i.-nce. 

v^ile these studies are small exploratory investigations, they help to 
begin to rlntegrate oujr- views of conditions under which cooperative and competitive 
behaviors will occur* We have not studied children who can be said to be trully 
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''eocaoniically'' deprived^ and the present sr-udy Is our first contact with a 
population coiripoaed primarily of lower ir.lddle clr..BB school children; and here^ 
tl;.c concept of an affluent background seems to le ir.ost pertinent- 

It is -not diificulu to Lcake tneoretical Cd/usal connections cetween 
B'ainllLal Affluence-^ and Self-concern in childr-:'n (joinmon language raakes the 
conn-.'Ctioii with th;.- term of ''spoiled hrat"), Ivie value of such a f or.nulation, 
as wo 3ce it, stems I'rorr. the linking of sccio^jconcmic background to a variety of 
social behr.viors that can be expected. It is then not raerely a question of whether 
the affluent child will be rnore-or-less selfish^ mora ready to give than poorer 
children; to engage in prosocial behe//iors. Rather^ it helps to specify under what 
conditions suah a child will engage in specific social behaviors • 

Thus, from a child ^s concern with satisfaction of own goals, one can derive 
that. In general, he will be less concerned with attending to those peers that hold 
no relation to him as potential need-satisf lers, or as potential threats. When 
asked to give to others ^ where his own needs and goals are no": involved, he can 
afford to be ''prosocial" and "generous"; where others are se^n as blocking ful- 
filLcient of his own needs^ r.hey are likely to be attacked. VJhere others are seen 
as rAcans to his nocd-f ulf iliment as so many cooperative work-situations are 
rnadc to be in school he will do so. However, cooperative work^ especially of 
a complex nvrvore^ requires^ as we have shown in Chapter III^ possession of skills 
to work with others, in addition to m.otives. And here one might expect such great 
self-ccncorn to prevent acquisition of pro-social skills. And it is here that 
perhaps t}:e child from a less affluent environjnent, as discussed at the beginning 
of this chaptei'^ may be at an advantage* 
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*^Such formulations would have to specify conditions of affluence under which self- 
concerns occurri^i — a task obviously not within the realm of this report « We are, 
^'^3Bfratial7uy,« pointing to conditions where an unlim,ited supply of goods is avail- 
.)ie to a child o 
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Chapter V" 

- * T jTipllcat.Ions fo r 'Resear^il i. 

No grar'ci1.oi5e re.'iOTriT.endatioris are preiperi'-ej her6.\, Froir. it^s inception 
c':.r: p/:-ogra:r Va^- inte^^ded not o':i\.y to uor."^"! il:a^e i:ignif icantly to our under- 

s^-j.:.d:l; K 01 t^.t' efieuts or social rela-::iori&hip5 ir;. classroom learnlrig, but also- , - 
to serve as a u.sef'xl research training devlc:.* for Oradaate Students in the 
Depdx t*.:ent ot HcV;. j-vtlori and Child Development of Kryn Mavr College" (Pepitone, 
19 -'Iv j-'refa-je). Cur two successive grants have ooritr I cated to this function by 
allcv Lr.,:;, perfection of a rr.ethvodology for studying social behavior and performance 
in groups of elemeatary school children- ThuS;, ve are now in a position to offer 
ou:r' L.T:j.d-:nts spe:-lfie tools v/ith which important problems in the area of social 
b^/bavicr «;f el^vinentary school children can be investigated. It may be helpful to 
those who would like to work in this area to incicate next steps growing out of 
nhe present studies^, as we see them» 
1- 'hisk un.d Role Requiredness . 

0..::r t.tudy of Role P'a oilitation has plunged v;.s r-ight into the center of m.any 
■■;iy:oretic^i i-ii^d:)-^ &:z:i^CA::2'lzed. in the Discussion t:.?^ction of Chapter III. There 
w'ljuld scorn to CP immediate ne.-:)ds toward conceptualization of connectednesses that 

exisn between task-structures and task-requireinents. Tlris would necessitate 
yy:it'jri.?;.tic expei Imei':. tal explorations over a whole range of these interrelationships, 
bimultr'?,r.eous explorations then must be concerned with task-requirements and corres-- 
por.-.Ving optimuT::. task: -role relationships* Tne ultimate practical aim of such under^ 
t-^^kings would 'te ability to specify in work-settings such as classroom,s, the exact 
taiVk-role otr;i::t;ure (which '.:onceivably could vary anyi^here from solitary work to 
gro'.rp work wi th exactly dei ined task role meyrber interdependencies ) required to 
poiforr. optimally certain learning tasks « 



"^aestlon? of basic group roles, performaMce of which may be required in 
h/iy gio-:.p or..d6.'a7or<, vovld seem to be a highly important issue to p^ursue, for, 
ultir.-iit^.'ly, this leads to '^oncernv? with the kir.d of so ;i^il skills to teach 




r-i to c^iT'viv':;^ or to do rcore tna;; 'vr.a", t*.. thiiv/^; rally hianan social 
t}:e approaching tv/enty first c^;;..- 



Our Btuaies have utilized a ta:^k vhi:.h vd^ lirced by childreri. of all ages, 
an.d v./,s easy to pe-rfonr. . This was deliberately/ Lr.'+-er:ded to be so, to control for 
llMr.^'; of the task as veil as for level of* :l:.t flculty , Needed next steps should 
muipv'lato both of the^e variables systemati'~.al?»y and independently « Level of 
difiioulty, :,\rr instance^ can be varied by increasing the complexity of the task 
r.i'quirf;"'^"-^ . I'ould 3\y::h increase alter cooperative work patterns? And do tasks 
vir,ri •"'^■rent degrees of dlificulty i^eq^uire per-iorman:.e of different task roles 
arc :;roup roles? 
. !;orper3on.al Attraction^ 

(: i.r o tudies have alway^D utilized children frorr. same classrooms, assigned 
v-.doni :o thelY' gro'.:.pb» Again this was deliherate, in an effort to control for 
th>'- l:\t-iu-per5onal attraction variable. Needed now are next steps of systematic 
v-;.tiation of irienddhip pattea':Tis. Bo friends compete more with each other than do 
c-traiigeroV Dofs performance of cooperative work benefit or suffer when it is 
^.•:iocu".ed by a group of close friends^ or by n^'Utral acquaintances? These are some 
of the inimediate questions generated by our studies^ which would have theoretical 
iriport aB well a^ practical implications for the school room.„ 
h. Critical Evaluation. 

'B'.e study of Critical Evaluation dictates very specific research steps; 
of hi,^. priority here is a study replicating the Strong C"" itlclsm condition with 
a T'lale experimenter;, in order to determine the generality of the strong sex 
differences ioiuid in the pupils' reactions to criticism. Secondly^, effects of 
JC .''--Itlcai evaluations must be explored over a vid'^.'r range, as our variations 



ir,volv^d cnl/ t'.-:; :iiilci end of an er.visagt^a cor-r:,l)vs}xr> of oriwicisin. Here there 
e.ppj-.r ^f^'xt r-::s-^rai:Tts toward subjecting pupils to stroH:-- criticism in the 
-.tory; t^is suggest? the feasibility- ol retxrning ^t this point to the 
cl--.:^i:;:M..o:': tcr occ^orvaoiou jOj. s ita of erf 'v of t^^^z-hei-^ Krjown for their "negative 
'^v \I;:4':lor: h'/t/lts'' . It ra^iy* very* veil vv/cr^. o...^; that a mildly ^ritic^l str?in.ser is 
r :7.ore strongly thr^n te= ':her '^<z^\c\m as a ''habLtual 'jrab"* In such a 
r--iTins 01 studies, effects of peer-evv..;at:'.cn3 niust "be included. To find, for 
exa:r:ple, that critical evaluations fro:;: a cocparatir'tg peer have more constructive 
efto.cts tha:i if !:he soui'ce is a teacher, vould 3f:':-n to have profound implications 
ft.r- poor -teaching and cross-age -tea::hing, 

'.rieve are also intriguing issues about evaluations in relation to the public 
priv:::tc dimension. There are at least tvc major issues here: -1. Effects on self- 
evalur.tions of critical evalui.tions adm.inis-*',er<^:d in private or public settings^ and 
2. resulting perforTrian.ce within either of these settings. On the level of theory, 
cva?h rescarcli links up with our studies of comparison behavior -- one would^ for 
instance,, expect after a critical evaluation in public heightened levels of 
atten-*-iona'J. be>:aviors^ whir^h^ in turn^, should elicit a:.hievement -related motives 
r.Vid thuG i'mprove perf orm,ance but possibly, at the expense of lowered self- 
evalu.-A^ions. If such were found, such feowledge should be valueable for a teacher o 
^' r. Group Standards, 

V/e h.ave bee)', most conscious of the fact that our studies are open to lay- 
criticism to the effect that they are "artlf ici^/l" in. the sense of studying pupils 
out:.ride of the on-going classroom,. From the outset of these studies^ classroom 
group ste^naards have feati.ir-ed prominently in our theoretical f orm/ulations in their 
role of rujrnishing the context in which classroom, competition and cooperation takes 
placr.'^ lu was piN-i'Oisely -IVne attempt to control this all -important variable that 
led us to rem.o'ying pupils from their classroom.s <■ We had the impression that class- 
room otanaarde car:r'i.i'd over into our experlmientai situation . in the sense that, as 



vcr V - r.■;;v^•r■a■i?,.g v/hile working, helping eaori otr>-;r : e! :. We had to resort to 
'^vpll^Lt dLl I r:r^:;:.tiatlr.g of the lacora^^or/ fr: ^.;at ..on "iro^:: the ::lassroo!n, and had 
r-<: '':::-; x''.^: r-t-X' id".: do v/hi'j:; w<f/;.t jO";i;t^;r to '''i:t: ■ ^ - ,j a:, o^^^andards "oy 

nr- .(..:..:■ si^: r>ro-ho:^'..^l •:f:haviors d;xr-lng zho s-;.- ;.i./... He:"^;, then, is again a need 
lev ^epli-lcctiwr: of o;ir studios, this ti:ne with 'Zyb'\=:::.:\zl^: '/--iriatior: of standards 
vitiTA -i/eg-ird to pro -social behaviors. Bo^;e o: tr,es^^ 3:;udiei3 rra/ profitacly "be doiic 
in or- -;j:..-irg "jl'issirooms ^ althoagh problcrr..5 of -:^r.-troI of ether factors are formidable 
6, So'.io -6.'CO";:.oTr:io 'v^ariahles , 

lV;.e OoT.parative study in Chapter V Vri- '^-.-xploratoj. y ar-d sp^'culative in nature 
aln".o;-:t every ciignifieant finding had to be interpreted tetitatively^ and from the 
perr^P'^.' :tiv; or po:.;.ibi:i£ to f orrnulativDns of '.rr ur.-ial quesxioriS; soTne of which ve hope 
t,.; 'M'vve i-cilsed. The carrently-procecding developrrir'ntal studies of competition and 
cooperatioti in these two different socio-economic school clitny.tes will "be of great 
l':r.por-t.Kr'V:e in. ioriaulatiug next steps. 

In this connection, it should "be mentioned that oujr- tas-: is singularly 
tult-;d foi irijrj; lpul^*^iag e:xperlmsntally the 3itu^.tion^l ovailafcility of resources, 
T.h;'.3 wo".].i Ivw^^ great potential for the v>tudy of children from I'^milies who differ* 
ir; rel^.ti""/^.' ae^:r^n3 of affliience and deprivation e 

liL sijicrsx'j. we wish to state ov^ convictiou that the five years we have 
p.pe:".t i]i fo-rmulating and executing research in the area of competition and 
co«;peratlon d'r:o/i.g school children have been highly profitable and stimulating 
in-r.ellectuallyo Effects range beyond the ifiimediai:.e n'-i'Xt s't'.eps outlined in the 
prec-r.'ding pages <, Some of our- students are exploring oujr- tasr^ as a diagnostic tool 
to be used with emotic:-.aIly disturbed children- Most suggestive is its contem- 
plat'vd u.Lie in the study of cooperation and con'ipetitlon among siblings^ and/or 
parent -::h:i;i.d triads or other famxilial patterns- Almost four^ty years ago eon- 
•.;-u-rerit h.':uveys by Nay ;t:,nd Doob (1937) ai^d by Margaret Mead (1937) have raised 




'.--r: -y:/::--^. :.cr:i: alrcub cooperative and oompe":!'; Ive rx'la':iors in different 
':'...lv;ii" -.'S^ Very little of their work h?.s bv:;*^;n p;.rs -e^. . V;o r:ow h^ve opened up 
p.j:. ri-^'li; ti^:s u:f r'jplioation of our Etudi-^:-: :,r: sevfral European ::ountries which 
r;r-: i.^i-rerj o.f vi'.cl l;ii-:rest for fa1:.:^ie rs.:^^'-;/ , 
■ ■ " i t:-pJ.I ■■.-;.t;'^ o:io r TecAehing a 

r}.,e sui.tl-'-le of oar resear^jh Ihe j:ea:;hing ar:d Learning of Flelping 
i::plley r^n •:.■:r:^I■^?CLi'^*:e conneTtion totve'wn our •nheoreti'^al formulations^ research 
snc appli'-.^.tion to the classroom. This i^i;pli::ation is intentional^, for we see 
FiI-:no3t v.v^jryon./-; of the Issues touched on in tni:':. Report as being pertinent to the 
t^•■v*.'■"-^.'r o But have also shown^ in the precedir..^ pag^;s^ the great number of 
studi^';;-.f to bo carried out before definitive answers can be obtained. Meanwhile^ 
. trit^- I rr, true, toa'::hir-g must continue- li is oivc conviction that more helpful 
th L-u^i;gc^vct:ions to "uso this-or-that-^.pproaeh" in cookbook-recipe fashion becaus* 
"reso?trch has proven thus -and -so" are aims concerned with h*^ightening teachers^ 
rAv.rireviesf.. ol sar.e of the problems we have discussed with the hope that this would 
^^id teachers in making decisions which will affect cl'^.ssroom functioninga From, 
•hi;- r'/ft.Tence rrcme^^ wf? shall now examine some of the major areas we have dis- 
ci: L-;;.-.e-.d in tr:e pr=:vious research section, with regard to possible implications for 
te;r:hing. 

I« T^ib^k Role Requirednesso 

^.hro..;ghout cur studies runs the arg^u^nent that elem.entary school children 
m.;;.st be taught explicitly social skills which involve both ability to work 
ir^depondentiy as well as in interdependent role-relationships o Our society gives 
ample opportunities for independence-training. But independence -training can be 
iOi£.tvjred by schools through Intelligent use of homework^ The school is an ideal 
.■--rtting for dv:velopment of interdependence skills for which o'ur society gives 
f'-;wer opportunities today than in the days where a. child was an active m^ember of 
cli>i-:ely knit interdependent famdly unit. This is what Kilpatrick (I921) had in 
ERJC mi; -a when he advocated use of the "Project Method" in classrooms « Its shortlived 



p» -pj -I'l.v,; V.':: \cli:^;vf'^ is largely due 'to tVie'ij^c^ teachers vore ::ever Iv;a 

t.^ ?!;.":.:■> through hov; :hildren can profit from ea';r. other loope: .^Ive \'urk. 
'ir v.;/ u'.;r.cior ^ha^ so riany att5;mpted n-o-^v proje-^t^; er d In jonf u^^ioi of pupils, 
^"^ >.r:-; .-^tiori of •te'?.':jnero, ^ 

■ :r- ::t.:.dy rChaoter III) points out prcv. 1...; o: a ;o.:::e:. v;orr: t.iis> doet 

! • 

/:»'t e^nsur^' :;ci.'perative behavior^, and certainly doer; r. > -c-: -.■ovarii y eiici': ^-uperior 
po:r'i ...rjH: /.e. Most Ivnpcrtarit for a teai^her to note i.6 rh ;': j:..;!. ict^ued tasks do 
no*: lead to superior work. Contrary to soirie c:urrer.":- vr.o'- rea'ily current], a? they 

b t.j Rou3 5^:aai^:.r:- philosophies) philosophi.^.'3 of t-?:. , our resear-.h 

r■':■::.:■^^'l^■.•^••.d3 th6,t elorr.er.itary school pupils le t aught •^.•xp. '^y ^ «.)•..*': the group- 
role i?V:t;:7L.5 needed in 'looperative work* This may "be pai't:.:: ularl /! '.seful in the 
oarlj,^ ele-'T^.entary grades at a period where, l-.o use Piaget's \/i^y2 ' terrris, rhe pupils 
^xc. in the developvrent::;! stage of "decenterlng'h 

Throughout our work v/e have inade a point of stating that we do not mean to 
Iriiply that s::'hools should turn exclusively to crooperative work, V/hat we are saying 
Is that tbv; potenTialities of cooperative woi-k are not sufficiently exploited in 
iV.-j:- cir,. ;-Lety, ^r-jhools, re5ear::h in| general and resear r.h In education In particular » 
i:: r-v&ear v/l}. recroniT.endacions we speak of the high priority whi?h should be 
■ or do(i t deter-vnination which tasks require individual work for optimal learning, 
' .rd vlil^:r: protitac-ly can be done witiin a '^^ooperative wcrk-s true cure. The impli- 
a\utio;:i for the teaoher is, first of all to rer;ogni-2e that in ail likelihood each 
x-b.':>c: T^vay "ce perf ormod in several different v;ays« We have also discussed how 
littl'-j is toiown about just this issue;, and the great need foi resea^rch in this 
I 'Vr:;a« Another iTipIi^^s^tion^ then^, is for tear^hers to recognize the |Wide range of 

lr!.'Odo?a in fc:>r.p'"n^-Ivr'enting with work-procedures in her classroom. What we are 
ca;.g-'Stiug; in fa:.:t, is that the teacher herself explore task-requirednesses in 
r*;;7t.ation to different task roles- We are suggesting that a teacher re-examine 
Q c-.'a":h. task, each part of a daily lesson- questioning cenefits which may accrue 
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.•^l.'i.o '/r.^.' vorhlng process itself. ^: i^^ n;;ained when one pupil 

: ".c ■ Icrxfi': division by himself, as opposed to v/or}':':^^; in interdependent diads 
■■•.:rv. »: ..■•^ is responsit'le for one p^r'- ci ':.:.e i^ionT On the surface, an 

■■:cd ^7; j^ -icjr: of co--U"se a pupil han zo lea; :o'':'plene' a long aivision by 

■.':1;" i'Ut oj/ch. hasks are assigned as part of ni:3 hoinevorA, any/ay. Perhaps 
:". ,.::'ocr. ■■v.n be utilized dif feren*:l/; o-.u:' r-e^-jar jn, lor instance, suggests 
v/r...- .*.;.- reasir-g i;iterdependen::e heightens individ j.al respons: t ility > Applied to 
"'^har'-;-!" long di;'isionJ each pupil might te rror.iva'r.ed t;o work more ac':,;;crately "because 
he is r'..\':*ponsible to his partner as veil, lien-je^ ne xay be rr,ore careful, and learn 
that '-^i-ei ulnesa pays off in terms of fever errors, B^^, is the obvious retort, 
ho 'J:u 'Lf-arn this, working carefully by himself* Tujre; but working with a partner 
raay gi*'-'. r.i-r: adait.ional ir/,;entive to be careful. And fiorther, he may be rewarded 
'■'.y- his par.;ner for having successfully completed his parr of the problem. The 
sh-:-r/^;d activity ii:self may be more satisfying^ more "fun" - with long-range benefits 
in forma -ion of positive attitudes toward ma "^.hematics - The glow of shared goals 
iMrj:o^ sf ully completed - known to pupils generally onl^, from, competitive team 
.:^pc:;:'1..L. , posf.i'bl};- for a few from, performiance on the school stage - may be experi- 
in every shared learning situation « Joint success may increase an anxious 
chilfi'.-: CO)-.:. ioen-je in his ability: he m.ay vent^JLre out and attempt solutions which he 
-:r'i:ld n.ct appror^,ch by him.s^lf „ It may increase his good feelings toward his partner, 
iie may even learn something about responsibility to 0T:hers especially if his 
teacher tak^js a;-, active role in creating this understanding. }^ny pairs of such 
•:onT---ju^.;ed partnars may significantly affect the -none of a classroom climate* 

Obviously,, v/t- are not suggesring that one such experience can accomplish 
",11 those miracles but we are saying that they m.ay happen in classrooms where 
^;::;h f;/:p^7riences are in-*^egrati^d into the pvxpils' daily learnings. All this is 
predic i^tcd on a teacher s experim^enting with patterns of cooperative procedures 
Q ■-h.ar; would bring about optim.ujr. learnings, 
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v^ien v;e *;.:tlk of "optim'jm learning" vo realize* of ccjirse tha-"^ different 

p^ipllL. v-.^y profit differentially from coopera*:ive work, riere we see another area 

of urLii^'iited opportimLuies for t.f-jacher , experiir.entatioa vithin her classrootn- Not 

the intcrpercortal a'strav; bion vai'^-aole ^vhculd ccasidered in pupil groaping 

(.■f'O poir:'-. 3' of our Heoearch recomjiJinda^tiDnG but abilities;, confld^snce and other 

r 

papii-per ;:3onaiity variables as yell. Some of the- same kinds of beneficial effects 
might be found from "creating systematically cooperat^ing classroom groups, as are 
reported from experiments in Cross -age tea^ing^ with benefits to both helper and 
help-d, [Lippitt, and Lippitt, P, , 1963), 

Eaoh one of o'or reoomm.endations has s^irely bev;n ti-ied som.evhere at sometime 
by c^ome teac-hers; the applied side of o^ox- research is aim.ed tov/ard development of 
a systematic theory of utilizing the potential for ^rooperation in the classroom, so 
that it can be incorporated m,ore widely^ and more systematically;? into teaching 
practice; o 

Some of tne freer ways of organizing classrooms of the seventies The 
Open Olassroom.^, Integrated Day progiam.s^ etn, ^7ould seem, to offer ideal oppor- 
ti:nitios for teacher experimenting in ways we have outlined. For instance, learning 
center-: can be set up that incTiude systematically some activities which must be, 
and can only be done?^ individually by on^ pupil working alone^ while other activities 
*-^.-i:ld be provided which require several pupils to work together in prescribed sub- 
activities involved in solutions of the sam.e problem, com.pietion of the same art 
work;, etc . 

If this wore done in the elementary schools perhaps students would not 
flounder so helplessly when they find themselves in Alternative High Schools™ 
'/Thile many students have chosen these High Schools in reaction to anonymity and 
high achievement pressures of large High Schools; and while a high premium is 
placed by them and the usually youthful teaching staff of such experimental schools 
Q r^.'iating to others in small groups, and on indi*vidual participation in decision- 
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making processes relating to school matters^ in fact these young adults more often 
than not find it impossihle to make group dec^lslons (See Harvard Educational Review 
1972 )• "Sensitivity training" such as Is offered i;: so^ne sur-h sciho^ls may help the 
longoverdue "de-centering" to oake plaoe^ vwnl':ih^ according to Piaget^ should have 
taken place in the pre-oper^, '*ional stage of developaient through experience of 
social interactions ir. vhi-jh the young child' & own point of view is challenged). 
It may even he an antidote to the intense oonoern with own needs and goals which we 
sensed to exist in the affluent suburban elementary child (See Chapter V)* However 
it is no substitute for the kind of skill -training in group role requiredness we 
see essential^ especially for a generation so highly atj,ned to peer groups » 
2* The above issues are intimately tied to issues of classroom standards o In our 
researches^ begun in 1968^ just before the Open School movements reached America^ 
we were struck by the Intense atmosphei^^s of restraint against pupil interaction we 
encountered during school hours.. To some extent this is true even now;, as we 
walk the corridors of many an elementary school^, and notice the supposedly-silent 
"lunch lines "^ and hear the piercing "no talking^ please" issueing forth from a 
classroom. The Open Classroom seems to have brought with it a change in classroom 
standards with respect to pupil-to-pupii social Interactions in* the classroom» 
Yes^ it Is "freer" • But so often It may be characterized as absence of restraint^ 
rather than substitution of positive group standards for participation* We are 
back to the era where progressive sr-hools were being accused of being too 
"permissive"; today^ however^ it is not a m.ere matter of philosophy of teaching 
Gtyleo Chapter III gives' our research evidence to this point;, and^ if teacher- 
recommendations are to be made^ let them, re-read the classic Autocratic -Democratic - 
Laissez Fair-studies of eleven year old boy scout groups working together under 
these three different leadership styles (Lewin. Llppltt & White, 1939 )« them 
recall that- in the Laissez Fair condition^ thli product was by no means superior^ 
8.nd pupils did not take as much pride in their accomplishments as when the Leader 
"Offered procedural help and suggestions • 
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Here^ we vish to quote also from th6: closing scateT-ces of our 1971 Report:" 
to reduce the chance -effects on learning and eir.otLonal developrr.ent which come 
from uncontrolled social comparison behavior^ v-- -.-^gsst fixr^ther r.hat pupils must 
be shown how to profit from the results of inn.:.: . ..:n i-rlth ti:eir neighbors. Ways 
must be devised of teaching children how be^st *;o lc.'ar-;. I'ro:::: each other, instead of 
teaching them ways that lead to learning ai;r.e:d m: besting ea-^h other" (Pepitone, 
1971^ Pg* 39)' Our Role-Facilitation sr.udy is intended to point the direction 
toward how this could be done, by creating and exploiting pupil interdependence - 
In our formulation, the teacher functions pro:a:iinently in developing and enforcing 
group standards with respect to such interdependence. 
3. Teacher Evaluations- 

It is difficult to see how the preceding suggestions to teachers could have 
seriously harmful effects on pupils □ VThen* it eornes to generalizing to teaching 
situations from the Critical Evaluation study, there are potential dangers. The 
study dealt only with very mild evaluations-, by a young woman.; a stranger to the 
children^ with evaluations being of fifteen minutes' d'jr?;;tion at that<. It would be 
foolhardy to presume to make inferences applicable to teachers who interact with the 
pupil hour after hour, day by day, throughout the year. High priority research has 
therefore been spelled out in the preceding section with more specificityo The 
study lent support for the general theory which predicts that when criticisms are 
non-threatening and perceived as helpful^ triey will be positively related to 
achievement. When criticism is viewed as non-constructive, it will be reacted to 
in a variety of ways, none of which improve performance, in fact^ with increasing 
intensity of criticism, performance may actually be hindered. But applied to 
an ongoing classroom under what conditions is criticism, perceived as really 
"threatening''? When does a pupil evaluate a teacher as "helpful"? In other words^ 
in order for our theory to be applicable, the teacher would have to be able to fill 
in the actual magnitude of each parameter* A step in this direction can be taken 
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by a teacher^ as we suggested, by her own experimenting in this area, primarily 
by being on the alert for potential effects of her eva] uatlons<. 

One of the most important findings in the Crir-lcal Evaluation study has 
to do with sex differences in response -co evaluation. It may be recalled that, 
while boy^s were more sensitive to the intensity of criticism^ they rejected the 
adult's helpful suggestions, while girls appeared to be .inost easily influenced by 
criticism combined with suggestions for. changing their behavior^ VJhat is the 
implication for the teacher? To allow boys to work more independently, and to 
refrain from criticism, while providing mere specific guidance for girls to satisfy 
their greater dependency needs? Answers would seem to depend on basic conceptions 
about the goals of education. Should a teacher deliberately attempt to modify 
boys* independence needs, and, similar ly^, try to make girls more "independent"? 
In our view, this is a wrong formulation of the question. The alternative to 
dependence and its consequent abject acceptance of social influence is not inde- 
pendence, as defined as rejection of all social influence, but rather an inter- 
dependence of persons, confident in their own individuality^, open to give and accept 
to and from each other. It is in this direction that ve would like our schools to 
further the growth of o^or children. 
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PRODUCTIVITY INDEX A 

I 

Score from photograph of product only. 

1 . Overall Impression 

Before breaking down individual dimensions, rater 
is to inspect the photograph, and record immediate 
first impression: 

Awful 0 

Poor 2 

Below Average 4 

Average 5 

Above Average 6 

Pleasing , V/ell Executed 8 

Outstanding , Creative , 

Unusual 10 

2 . Elaborateness of Desion 

Board looks practically empty except for a few 
small random patterns 0 

Sparse pattern, confusing and/or incomplete 
looking • 1 

Overall design clearly present, but rather simple, 
common • 

Three separate designs , simple , common , or 1 or 

2 more complex parts v;ith 1 or 2 simple or poor... 2 

Intricate total design, holds interest^ embel- 
lished parts. 

Three intricate separate designs 4 

3. Distinctness of Theme 



Theme undis tinguishable in any parts of whole 
design of pattern 0 

Them.e apparently there, even if not clear what 

it is (e.g. some flowers are there, other objects, 

total pattern unclear ) or 

Design . 2 

Theme clearly distinguishable for total pattern... 4 
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Commonality of Pattern 

Three (or fewer , or more ) indistinct, unconnected 
unrelated parts ••. 0 

Tripartite structure may still be visible, but 
attempt at connection of internal parts present, 
even though total pattern still appears unrelated. 2 

Commonality present, either in form of one unified 



pattern where parts are undis tinquishable , or 
parts may be present, but wholly integrated' into 
one pattern. 4 

Unification of Design 

Circular means of unifying pattern absent (neither 
border nor central f igure) . . ^ - 0 

Some attempt at border or central pattern, but 
incomplete, partial 2 

Border or central figure present, fairly well 
executed ^ • • 3 

Border or central figure, well executed, complex, 
pleasing 4 

Balance of Desion 



Points are given as indicated for any of the 
follov;ing features: (total of 6 points possible) 



a. Balance V/ithin Design I t3elf 

V/ithin given pattern or obj ect , pieces are 
evenly distributed , obj ect not lopsided 1 

Relations among several parts are harmoni- 
ous, even distribution (e.g., house, people, 
dog, all may be on one side of pattern but 
well proportioned) 1 

b. Balance of Desion in Relation to Board 

Partial balance — a little off center but 

not totally unbalanced .....2 

Pattern is centered and evenly placed 4 
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PRODUCTIVITY INDEX B 
Score from written' records only (post-task interview). 

1 . Agreement on Theme 

Source: Question #5, What was the whole design? 

All three Ss have identical descriptions ... .4 

All three Ss have descriptions referring 
to same kind of product, with slight vari- 
ations between individuals 2 

One or more Ss do not know, or differed on 
theme 0 

2 . Conception of Theme 

Source: Question #5 (Score only if agreement) 

Simple theme (a design, flov;ers) 1 

Some elaboration of theme, but not complex, 
(people and houses; garden and flov;ers) 2 

Unusual and/or complex and/or elaborate 
description (a space city; tracks with 
drawbridge and boats; people holding hands).. 4 
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7. Quality of Execqtion 

V/ith respect to placement of pieces. 

Careless , haphazard placerTient , no attention to 
detail, no elaboration, colors arbitrary-appearing .. 0 

As above for some pc^r ts of the pattern , others 
executed v/ith more care 2 

Pieces placed carefully, on the v/hole, colors 
balanced, misses elaboration as detailed below 3 

As above , plus "subtle touches*^ v;hich hoi d interest , 
attention to fine detail, picturesque color 4 

8 . Quantity of Execution 

Number of pieces counted in total pattern. 

0-49 0 

50-99 1 

100-149 2 

150-199 3 

200-250 4 
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Scoring Syater. for Ka,ke-a-Pcraon-Taak 

Scoro from phctC;jraph of product onl^fo 
DOES TrlS CHILD 

!• Follow; diroctiong : l^^'to, 2=yGS 

a) did tho child in the coi'ipo ti ci ve situatio;! v .jj.o lii 3 o^ai product, 
(does not nocosc: urily have to be a v--rr:.on) ♦ 

b) did t-ao child in tho cooporativo si::u::^V'On ;:oz^h tc^;ehtox' th tho 
other iT3c:nibnrs of ths s^^^P laiJce one product:* 

2# Krilro :i person; l=no, 2=yes 

a) did the child in the corT.^o ti ti ve condi tion r. r.::d a .-^corablo p^x^drict 
that resiViablt^G 0. percon or p^rr ::-peri:on ;;il;':.],n i:is ::i^ ::h-Qoc :?rc:'a, 

b) did the groi:p in the cooperf>tiv5 concitie-n n::iho a sccnv.b^.o product 
that reacinbles a person or pr^rt-person co:n. 3 ere on :V:c entire boards 

3# fload-f ace l--no,2=yes 

a) did the child in either condi tion ha ve as his scor. Tolo product 
only the head of 0 person-- v;ith neither bodp^ ^r:-:3 or lors» 

b() there is no differentiation betvreen a revhher pvii^ii ti ve :uod t^nd 

a very elaborate one (percon ;rl th eyebro;;s, pupils, lori';; hair etc) 
Both are scored the sai^ie v;ai{» 

Pace and partial body l=no, Z^yes 

a) did the child have as his scorable product a head and an incomplete 
, figure. 

b) examples are a head vdth amis and le.^s attached to head and n o body 
or a head ;:ith a partial body such as no anr.s and/ or le^_,s or in- 
conplete body torso* 

Stlch-rT:.p:nro l=no, 2=yes 

a) did the child in either condition riaho a stick fi^^^re as tr:oir sccrablo 
product. 

b) a stich fi-ure is the 31:03 1 frequent a::d ci:r:ple ccr:plote body fijii'r.) 
r-'iede ::i th the bloc]:s# Criteria are that: ar::,r: .:nd 1^:;:^ uro c::!ly cno 
bloch nidth. Body iy::a:;;e 5s Vv^ry ::h:plc cr.} usu;.,lly ccrsiGts rr: only 
a ftv.: blcoh^* 

c. •> r ^lr- 1^ f i ':ure 1=^0, 2~y3S 

a' did the child in either ccndaticn a scor.-";lc product th-^ consists 

of a h-)ad, boiy and continuous: entrt:ni tiv^r: ♦ ?oe~ d cdcarl;- d'.hhncd 
.:nd hand; nre uo 1: nv-c-.::: try for r:or:plouc fi^urt*^ scor^;* T-.ii.' is 
a score of overall body yostalt* 

7. h' urt: in role 



:.) d^d t> 1 child i^iuko a person t::at is drowsed in an obvious cG\:l\:yAo that 
^••ortr ps a rolot 

b) «:t:-:ar-pl';:s are cov::i'y:'^ indians, clovms, hcc:]:oy, baseball ai:d bootball 
-laycrrj* 



Mail* oj? }'at 



Feofc 

T^':;{ ciriens:lonyl(:iide viov; or 

X;;-;-2 d...nclon.l(::o.e than 1 bloc^ cL";^?::":--^-..!^^ f ^^^^'"^-^ ^^i^) 
Aivao abUchod at shouldor Clotiun-- fj.-cr no re itG«is (bow, 

belt, pjntn, pQcket book, hat ccc.) 

9» rvj-iber o:7 Piococ 



u.cd b . 0 c.:..lu •.;^i.,.:in r:i 3 pio-shapod a::'ea on tho board. Incl^ides 
h) Vn ''^^"-^^^^1- product but all othor blocks placed bv ch^Vd! 

^ condition, each child ia piven the total" of facir 

b?oc^r^iSc:n^^-:;;tS^s^ ^-^-^ 

c) tuis score is corjitod fcwico by oach observer at the time of testing. 

'"'^Vt'^ii — ^-^-^e^ of objecta placed on the- board bv 

persona)! ^-o^^^.petitive condition within-his space( including 

ccoporativo citua'.ion, this is 'the total n^^.bor of objects 
placea. on che board by ':he group (including persona). 

01 lour oloc^.s. r:.xar.plo3 are flowera, sun, line of r-rass or water 
Lust bo easily dis tingrdshabloo 3ach object is scored 11 "-^^""^V 

11. Pioces in ab;-3tr?ct i-.attern l=no, 2=yes 

a) this itcp. is scored if one- third of the scorable f i -uro is finished 
a patcern of blocks placed in a moanin.'.ful way. uni.xaed 
prnTsY"" ^° "'^^''^ striped shirt or skirt or patterned 

12. S.X Identity 2=yes 



^^^-3- Apr end ix A-? |J^7^ 

13. LLl2 

a) Tliio is bacically a r.cacure of hei.::ht of the scorable porsor.o 
liivriber oT bloclrs are r:e:;sureu on tho vortical o.' the fi^/ure and 
the total is tlio ccoro, 

111 • ?A!9 r 

a)"~T7ri;: a Tlner :'iv;c-c.uro of t:ie body proportion of the scoroblo 
fi;:uro3. rhoro rx\:~it bo a tonjl fi.;;;;ure to receive a ccoro. This 
::ccre 1^ not: ziro d:zys^dt.:\t » 

I:--- - jj^^;^ ';j . . V • . . • . 0 

-^j^^'. ' - -jr. ;::.r:.n of firvre are not rol:Atod and placeriont 

01*^* 71:; '-"i": h.? ;ha:: « • 1 

;lo:^ 1^."' r.:rL.:: are rolrj^^od ovt r;cor ni::e relation^;' .ip 

cucn 1.: cv "'ir l:r-^:^ hr:ad I'or bo:;v are very Icr*^ lo:'3 2 

:lL™._> -•^-■••'^1 di.'-ribvcicn '.no. rol:- :;icn.- ni- be:.;, en tb- 
ll :::*!*-"' ':*:^ .} b. x'; ..■■r^s-- bv-:-'^, body ::nd leys. V.ost stick 
f ' /"iro? -T '^or''^ -.n . ^ ..' c no «, © ^ ♦ e 4 3 
f\-''0-:/\ • •;^e ^ bi^ n:r level of yro::cr::icn of b;:..:'An fijurc, 

t^.:3r v.:.(ab:b7T:'^en t .b:: ced t " cb f:.yv.:3e« Tbis could be Boen in tho 

addibion of a belt. v:aist: or sno^:idcr-o . • • ©♦.♦••.♦I.}. 

I^^iO'^-l]. n , e\: ty ^t -:n :i_i ■^y . This i^core is r^ 5ervf:d for ;vii:aan fiy- 
i-roo Li^.. -^:-,ve i:c: :--1i:i"toly noticeable hi. :h lev?l body pr^o- 
portion that yi-js ^:ore ohan one of the provir'uc r:cnfcicned fonturen i 

irvoh :.:x:-;:luerc . \:'ii:)t^ cro^eh of trcu:;err: •••^ 

{If lh^ji"^e is doubi on £:corin^ this, alv:ays score i^) 

U2J^r,-b l»no, 2=yo3 

a) This lt::.a i3 eoorcd if the coorable fi^jure has raoverient# 

b) This could be eichor in the arr.s and/ or I033. It must 

be ilearly dis tinr;uishable and not just a haphazard placement 
of blocks. 



16 ♦ S inila ri tv l=no, S-yes 

a) This iten is scored only v;hen there are individual products 
in the condition^ 

b) 31iuilo:/ity of fi;yaros is determined on the basis of three, 
easily di cornible siriil.or characbi-ristics of one figure to 
another i}*i the ^rr.up^ Both are score These characteristics 
include color, shape and placenent of blocks used. 
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AFrr:::Dix B 1 

Definitions of Intpract^cn C.-ito/:orie3 

ChoHces Pattern: Channos from one pattern or 

design to a n^w pattern • 

V/orks Alone: V/orks independently in own section. 

Tv;o VJork Together: Two children plcice pieces 

cooperatively in one section. 

Three VJork Together: All three children work 

on sarr.e pattern. 

Fvalu^-^tion ?-ohnviorr. : This category included all 
evaluative statonents , task oriented and personal , 
directed at self, other, or the group. Evaluations 
v;ere coded as positive , negative or neutral . 

Helpinrr 3ehrtvicrs : These categories included 

all behaviors related to helpful acts. 

Expresses Need for Help: Expression of need or 

difficulty. 

Asks Help: Direct requests for help. 

Helps (nonverbal): Responds to requests or initiate 

help by manipulating blocks. 

Helps (verbal): Responds verbally to a request for 

information or help, offers infor- 
mation, gives procedural direction.^ 
corrects another child ' s v;ork . 

Accepts Help (positive , negative , ignores ) : 

Accepts nonverbal help , rej ects nonverbal 
help, or ignores nonverbal help. 

Accepts Suggestion (positive , negative , ignores ) : 

Accepts verbal help, rejects verbal help, 
or ignores verbal help. 

Hindering Behaviors : Negative behaviors which 
interfere with reaching the goal. These include negative 
responses to requests for help or obstructing another's 
efforts. ' 

Aggressive Behaviors : Physical or verbal aggression 



P9'^ " 

expressed anger at others, hostile remarks and teasing. 
Aggression often is associated with hindering behavior. 

Individual Behaviors ; Non~f acili tative toward 
group goal. 

Individual Assertion: Insistence on doing own design 

without regard for group goal. 

Besting: Clear instances of competitive behavior. 

Staterrients , gestures or actions which 
show motivation to better or best another 
child. ^ • ^^x* 

Stands Around : Not doing anything constructive for 
significant periods of time either because of immobi]ity 
or task completion. 

Leaves Field : Joki^ng , talking about irrelevancies , 
attempts to avoid task due to rising tension. 
Responses to Evaluations 

Following each critical comment the responses of 
each of the children were coded. The categories and 
their descriptions are listed below: 

Ignores : No visible response to evaluation. 

Confusion : Asks questions or exhibits hesitation 
or indecision . 

Accepts Suggestion : Positive verbal response to 
evaluation . 

Re j ec ts Suoaes tion : Verbal rejection of suggestion 

made by evaluator. 

Hostility : Hostile remarks to evaluator • 

Changes Work ; Tries new pattern in response to 

evaluation. 

Whiaperinj y : Conspiratorial whispering 

Clears Board : Removes all pieces from section. 

Group Disintei^ration : Group clearly falls apart; general con 

fusion. 

Defensivenesa: Attempts to Justify product , place blame. 
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NOTES FOR 03Si:RVn:RS 

V;0RfCir3G BEHAVIORS 



When children are working on design without doing 
anything else, record every 15 seconds. 

Placing Pieces: V/hen each child is working in his own 

section, record under V/orks Alone, 
Places Pieces. If he is working for 
himself, cod: 1-1, 2'-2, 3-3. 
If he is v;orking for the group, after a 
group decision, code: 1-g, 2-g, 3-g. 

If two are v/orking together, record under 
2 Work Together , Places Pieces. Code: 
1-g, 2-g, or 1,2-g. 

If all three are working on one part of 
the design, record under 3 Work Together, 
Places Pieces. Code : 1-g j 2-g , 3-g , or 
1, 2,- 3-g. 

V/ork Pattern: How the children work determines v;hich 

section to record other behavior in. 



V/orks Alone; 



Record behaviors in Works Alone section 
when child is placing blocks on own 
section of board without help from anyone 
else . 



2 V/ork Together : VJhen 2 children are working together on 

one section or in the center of the 
board , record all behaviors in the 
2 VJork Together section. 



3 V/ork Together 



Changes Pattern: 



VJhen all 3 children are working on same 
portion of design, record all behaviors 
in 3 V/ork Together section. 

Each time a child changes what he has 
made into a new pattern, record here. 
Do not record each time he changes one 
piece. This category is reserved for 
occasions v;hen child removes several 
pieces and begins again on new pattern. 

EVALUATION BEHAVIORS (+ 0 -) 

This category includes all evaluative statements, 
task oriented and personal, directed at self, 
other, or group. 

Self Evaluation: "Mine is really good." 1-1+ 

"Mine is terrible. " 1-1- 
"I'm really smart." 1-1+ 
"I'm really stupid." 1-1- 
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Self Eval. "I know how to do this." 1-1 + 

(cont.): "I can't do this.'^ 1-1- 

Other Evalua- "Yours is great." 1-2+ 
tion : " Yours is awful • " 1-2- 

"You really know what you^re doing." 1-2+ 
"You're good at this sort of thing." 1-3+ 
"You can't do it." 1-2- 
"That's not the right v;ay to do it, 
Alice." 1-2- 

"Alice is good in art." 1-2+ 

Group Evalua-" "This design is really neat." l-g + 

tion: "We're doing a terrible job." 1-g- 

"V/e're good at this." l-g + 

HELPING BEHAVIORS 

Expresses need 

for help: Expressions of difficulty of task. 

"This is hard." 
"I don't have enough blues." 

Asks help: Child asks another how to make something. 

Child simply makes general request for 

help. ' Child asks for blocks of certain 

color. All direct requests for help 

or information , eg . : 

"Help me, Julie." 1-2 

"How do you make a flower?" 1-g 

"Give me the blue blocks." 1-g or 1-2 if 

directed at specific person . 

Helps (nv): 1, Child responds to request for help 

by manipulating or giving blocks to 

another. Tag all these response behaviors 
with an "R" — 1-3R, 2-3R. 

2. Child initiates helping behavior 
without being asked , manipulates other 
child's pieces, gives blocks to another 
child, picks up block from floor for 
another. Code: 1-2, 3-2. 

Helps (v): 1. Child responds to request for help 

or information v.dth a verbal reply giving 
the requested information. 

"You need white ones to make a star." 2-3R 
"Use the yellow ones for the head." 2-3R 

2 . Offers information , gives procedural 
directions , corrects another child . 
"Let's ma)ce a border." 1-g 

"Julie, put the blue ones here, like this." 
1-2 

"Nellie, if you put red ones there .it will 
look more like a flower." 1-3 
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Child may be pleased to have help and 
accept it positively, 1-2+ 
May reject help offered either verbally 
or by pushing away the hand of the helper, 
or by changing back what the helper has 
tried to do» 1-2- 

Ignores help (does not take a block which 
is offered but does not actively reject). 
1-2 0 

Pleased with sucgestion and follows it* 
1-2 + 

Rejects suggestion by saying he doesn't 
want to do it that v/ay* (If rejection is 
f ollov/ed by an individual assertion , 
record there, too.) 1-2- 
Ignores suggestion, 1-2 0 

HINDERING BEHAVIORS 

Hinders: l*- Negative response to request for help 

by blocking child from seeing how to make 
something or by keeping blocks from him# 
1-3R 

2. Obstructs another child's efforts to 
make a design. Takes pieces off another's 
section* 

3* Negative verbal response to request 
for help, 

"Don't bother me." 1-3R 
"Do it yourself." 1-2R 
"Don' t copy." 1-2R 

4. Ignores request for help. 1-2R 

5. Conspiring with one child against 
third . 

"Let's not let Julie have any blues." 1-3 
If second child goes along, score hinder- 
ing for him (her) also. 2-3 

6 . Any negative verbal behavior which 
obstructs another child from reaching the 
goal, or obstructs the group from reaching 
the goal. 

"Don't look at mine, do your own." 1-2 
"Everybody has to do their own thing, no 
looking . " 1-g 



Accepts help 
(+ 0 -): 



Accepts sugg 
(+ 0 -): 
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Aggression 

to other: VJhenever a child expresses aggression 

toward another , record here . This 
category will probably require judgements 
about tone . of voice. For example — 
"Don't just stand there, make something," 
is an aggressive remark. Any physical 
aggression , hitting , hair pulling . 
Cursing at each other, hostile remarks, 
making fun of another child. 



INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIORS 



Individual 

Assertion: V/hen one child insists on doing his own 

thing without regard for the group goal. 
"I don't want to make a border; I*m going 
to make my own design." (also rejects sug 

Besting: This is a fairly pure category to cover 

clear instances of competitive behavior. 
Statements, gestures or actions w'hich show 
motivation to better or best another child 
are included . 
"Mine's -the best one." 
"I'm finished first." 

AVOIDANCE OF THE TASK 



Stands Around: Not doing anything at all for at least 

15 seconds, and every 15 seconds there- 
after that child does nothing. 

Leaves Field: VJhen tension . builds , children may begin 

joking , talking about ir relevancies , or 
in some v/ay try to get away from the 
task to relieve anxiety. 



APPENDIX C-1 

n- It 

Explanations of Research Project 
Presented to Superintendent, Principals and 
Other Relevant Personel 



Title of Study: Cooperation in the Elementary Classroom : 
The Teaching and Learning of Helping 

Name of Applicant: Dr. A. Pepitone 

Department of Education and Child Development 
Bryn Mawr College 

Date : May 1972 



A. Statement of the Prolilem 

1. Purpose o Our research is funded "by the Department of Plealth, Education 

and Welfare and constitutes an inquiry into conditions that 
are conducive to the development of cooperative behavior in elementary 
school children. 

2. Justification . 

a. Significance of Problem . Today's society has perhaps a greater need 

than ever to develop in its children genuine 
feelings of caring for each other and to develop abilities to translate 
these feelings into action. In addition to independence training and 
individual achievement orientation^, children need to be given inter- 
dependence training. The school environment consists of classroom groups 
and is an appropriate medium for such teaching and learning to take place <, 

b. Relevance of research to school system . Today's innovation classroom 

structures - "The Open 
Classroom", "The Alternative High School", etc. - lay heavy stress on 
individual freedom of choice and responsibility in group settings; "work- 
projects" - "team activities" "group ^discussions" - abound. It is our 
contention that such innovations are doc:ned to failure unless pupils are 
also given the skills required to function in these complex group 
situations* Our basic assumption, thus, maintains that pupils must be 
motivated and taught how to cooperate. 

B. Hypothesis, We assume that the following conditions must be created in the 

classroom to lead to interpupil cooperation: 

1. Projects must have built into them interdependent work-structures so 
that a common group goal can be created c 

2. Each pupil must be assigned a specific function within a given work- 
structure. 

3« Positive standards about cooperation must be created and pupils must 
be shown how to relate to, and work with, each other. 



C, Procedure. 



1. Sampling . Approximately 150 fourth grade pupils are needed. 




2. Collection of I^ta. Three f our-th-gr-adera at a time are taken out 
of class for c. minutes and taken to a separate room (library, music 
room and the like). They are presented with a group activity which 
involves making a design out of pattern blocks onto a large circular 
"board. Appropriate procedural instructions are designed to ::reate the 
three different conditions hypothesized to bring about interpupil 
cooperation (See B on pg. l). Tlieir interpersonal behaviors are 
recorded by trained interaction observers. TVie group product will be 
scored according to a predetermined scheme. 

3» Analysis of Data , Statistical multivariate analysis of pupil 
behavior will be employed, 

h. Time required . All instruments have been pretested."^ The total 
research should . require one month of intensive investigation,"^-^- 

D, Personnel and Facilities , 

1. Pers onnel . The study will be conducted by two Bryn Mawr College 
Graduate Students: Carol Silberfcerg and Jane Crawford, 

2. Time schedule * The experimental procedure requires one ho'or each 
of each child's time; three children at a time will be used, 

3. Facilities , All materials are provided by the Applicant, The 
study requires only the use of an empty room in the school, (V/e have 
been able to use library- home economics room- back-of -stage, etc- 
in previous studies). Fourth grade teachers will be given in advance 
lists of children who will be called out of the classroom at specified 
times which are agreeable to the teacher. 
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The material is identical with that used by Ms* Torop in '71-72, and Ms* 
B. Hannah in 1970^ with elementary school children from Lower Merion School 
District. 

Since there is barely one month of school left, it is of the greatest 
important to finalize arrangements as fast as possible. 



APPENDIX C-2 

General Instructions for Role -Facilitation Study 
and for Critical Evaluation Study- 
Hi - I'm Mrs. ; and this is Miss , We We both 

come from BMC - which isn't far from here. We've brougnt something for you to 

do which will help us learn about fourth graders. Miss may do some 

writing while you are working, but don't let that bother you. In fact^, once you 
get started, pretend that both she and I are invisible. 

First I'm going to give each of you a number and you tell me your nam.e. 
Do you ever work together in groups on a project in your classroom? ^.Vhat kinds of 
things do you work on in groups? » <, . Do you like working in groups?o«<, That's 
good, because today you are going to work in a group on this project which I've 
brought. As you can see we have a big board here. And here is a tub of blocks 
of different colors and shapes. The blocks have a small piece of white material 
on the back which sticks to the board, like this. (Demonstrate). So you can put 
the blocks down and they won't move. If you want to move one you just pull it 
off, like this. (Demonstrate). 

I would like the three of you to work together to make one big design on 
the whole board out of these blocks. Lots of other boys and girls your age have 
tried this, and they've really enjoyed it and done it well. As you can see, the 
board is divided into three parts, one for each of you. You will each be 
responsible for your part of the design and for the whole design as well„ 

There are lots of things you can make oat to these blocks. For example, 
you can make flowers, people, trains, cars, or just plain designs- Or you can 
make anything else that you want to<, 



APPMDIX C-3 
Instructions for Task Requireinents 
There are just a few things that you should keep in mind while you are working. 

1. First of all, I want you to end up with one big picturcp It has 
to be a whole design that you will make together; and you should 
know what it is you are making together. The design should be 
interesting, with lots of different thiPxgs in it, 

2. Secondly, the design should be balanced. 
Probe : Do you know what balanced means? 

Like a scale, even; complementing. 
Probe : How can you make it balanced? 

See that there isn^t a pile of pieces in one third, and 
other third is empty; count approximately same nuiaber of 
pieces. Doesn't need to be the same design, just even* 

3. Thirdly, the design should be unified. 
Probe : Do you know what unified means? 

United,, hang together^ , .related. 
Probe : How can you make it unified? 

Connecting separate parts, make a border- 

You can work on your design any way you want to<. 

As I've said before, each one of you is responsible for one third of the 
picture. But you don't have to work on your own part. You can work on 
other parts as well, because, after all, your group has to come out with 
one whole big picture. 

This isn't a test, so you can talk as much as you want to, move around 
any way you want to... [For group process, add : in fact, you'll have 
to remember what we've said about how you should go about working together] 

When you are finished we are going to stand the board up and we won't 
want the pieces to fall off. So don't stand them on their edges or pile 
them up. Put each piece down so it sticks to the boardo 

Before we begin I'd like to know if you all want to try this. You don't ' 
have to stay here- You can go back to your classroom and that's per- 
fectly all right. Let's see who wants to stay. Good. 

Any questions? #1 - is all this clear? Now is your time to ask because 
remember, once you start you won't be able to ask questions., Repeat for 
#2 and #3. 

O.K. You can talk together as much as you want to while you worko Beginr 
[For group process: in fact, as we've said, you need to discuss things 
with each other. ] 



(Answers to questions should re=phrase instructions, without giving how»to-do 
instructions; no new information should be added. If asked, respond: this is up 
oo you and your group. You can do it any way you wish. ) 



APPENDIX C'k 
Instructions for Task Roles 



Now that you've gotten the idea of how this works, let me just help you 
along a little "bit. 

There are quite a few things for each of you to remember, so let's try 
and make each of you a special helper to the group, so each of you has to he 
responsible for remembering only one special thing. 

#1 - why don't you be the designer 

Probe : what do you suppose the Designer can do to help? 
plan one big picture, 
all should know what you are making 
should have many different interesting things in it- 

#2 - how would you like to be the balancer? 

Probe: what do you think the Balancer can do to help? 
parts should 1 be even, 

help count approximately same n^umber of pieces 
in each part 

7^3 - there is one more thing to remember and you can be just of as 
much help as the others, do you know what it is? Unifier o 

Probe : what do you think the Unifier does? 
connect parts, by border, 

1 

This way, while you each put pieces down to contribute to one big picture, 
you also each can help in a special way by having a special responsibility as a 
designer - a balancer - a unifier* 
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APPEroiX C-5 
Instructions for Group Roles 

1. In a little while^ you'll all be working together • Do you ever work in 
groups on a project in your classroom? V/hat kinds of things do you work 
on in groups? 

2. How is working in groups different from working alone? 
Probe . > . make sure the following are brought out: 

more fun 

more noise (but this is good) 
benefit by each others ' ideas 

3. Is your work better if you work together? 

Probe . > , make sure it is concluded that it is better only if 

communication takes place- 
Shared ideas 
Listen to others 
Contribute own opinions 

remember this as you work^ because you'll be working 
together^ and unless you exchange ideas ^ pay attention to what the others are 
saying^ 

discuss • . 
give-and-take 

^h. Very different from usual classroom^ where teacher tells you not to discuss^ 
to work independently - here^ we want you to work together. 

5. Any questions? Now is your chance^ because^ remember^ after you start we 
shall be invisible. #1 - any questions? How will you go about working? 
#2? #3? 

Instructions from now on as for all other conditions • 
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